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Some Actual Improvement Noted, Despite Lower Total Volume 


y 
World Trade, Mounting in Value, 


Still Faces Grave Imbalance 


Prepared by Sarna L. DEESE., 
Spectal Programs Branch, 

With Cooperation of Geographic 
Branches oe} freas Division. OI] 


ry 

| HE TOTAL value of world trade, 
estimated on the basis of reported ex- 
port values, probably exceeded $51,000,- 
000,000 in 1948—an amount about 6 per- 
cent greater than the total of $48,000,- 
000,000 in 1947. These values, however, 
are expressed in terms of prices prevail- 
ing during the respective periods. Inas- 
much as prices during 1948 were, on the 
about 10 percent higher than 
preceding values ex- 
“constant” dollars, 


average, 
during the 
pressed in terms of 
i.e., With the price factor eliminated, in- 
dicate that the volume of global trade 
last year was actually a little less than 
the 1947 volume, perhaps by 3 to 4 
percent. 

Although the total volume of world ex- 
ports had reached the prewar level in 
1947, the situation was greatly unbal- 
anced. Exports from war-devastated 
areas, though increasing, were far be- 
low normal, while United States exports 
were far greater than they had been be- 
fore the war. The dominant factor in 
raising the world volume in 1947 to the 
1938 level was the tremendous expan- 
sion in United States exports in response 
to the abnormal postwar demand of the 
rest of the world 

Likewise, the decline in total world 
Volume in 1948 reflects to some extent 
the marked decline in exports from the 
United States. Exports from many coun- 
tries continued to rise throughout the 
year, and are still on the upswing, but 
the increase in volume had not quite 
become sufficient in 1948 to counterbal- 
ance the decrease in United States ex- 
ports, hence the slight decline in world 
volume, 

This decline, however, in world vol- 
ume should not necessarily be considered 
aS an indication of further deterioration 
in the unbalanced world trade situation. 
On the contrary, there has actually been 


year, 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


This article, outlining the recent major 
developments in international trade for 
the world as a whole, has been prepared 
in the Areas Division of the Office of 
International Trade as the first of a 
Articles discussing trade devel- 
opments by major countries and areas, 
only briefly sketched here, will follow in 
successive issues of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
Weekry. The article in the next issue 
will summarize 1948 developments in the 
foreign trade of the United States. 


Series, 











some improvement. Not only have many 
countries been successful in increasing 
their total exports, but they have also 
increased their exports to the United 


States. This fact, together with the re- 
duction in imports from the United 
States, has resulted in a considerable 


reduction in the merchandise trade def- 
icit of the world with the United States 


and a reduction to some extent in the 
degree of overbalance of the United 
States in the world supply picture. 


Nevertheless, the situation continues to 
be difficult as the need for essential sup- 
plies from the United States continues 
to be greater than the ability of most 
countries to pay, hence the need for con- 
tinued financial assistance from this 
country. 

The unbalanced trade picture can be 
seen adequately only as geographic de- 
tail is given to show the disproportion- 
ate flow of exports and imports. Shifts 
in the percentages in table 1, which indi- 
cate the relative share of the respective 


continents in total world exports and 
Tarir 1 
| 
C 

1G3S 
North An U.S 0.9 
United Sta 14.1 
South An eo 5.9 
Europ 19 
\ i 15.8 
Cas 1 > 2 
Afr i 4.9 
100.0 
Prelim y eveloped from | lly est ited dat 


total world imports, show some tendency 
in 1948, compared with the two preced- 
ing years, toward readjustment. Never- 
theless, North America continues to sup- 
ply a disproportionately large share of 
exports and Europe and Asia a dispropor- 
tionately small part. 


Changes in United States Trade 


Conditions after the war necessitated 
the expansion of exports from the United 
States—already the largest exporting 
country in the world—far beyond the ac- 
customed level. Exports from the 
United States in 1947 were the largest in 
the history of the country, both in vol- 
ume and value. The total value for that 
year amounted to $15,300,000,000 and 
represented about one-third of the world 
total, compared with 14 percent in 1938. 
The volume of goods shipped was almost 
three times the 1936-38 volume. The 
increase in United States exports to an 
all-time high point in 1947 reflected the 
increased dependence of the rest of the 
world on this country because of the vast 
devastation of the war and the acute 
economic and trade dislocations as a 
result of the world conflict. 

Dropping to a total of $12,600,000,000 
in 1948—a decline of about 18 percent 
in value and about 23 percent in vol- 
ume—United States exports constituted 
about one-fourth of the world total for 
the year, but were still more than twice 
the volume of prewar exports from this 
country. The decrease in United States 
exports was the result of the world dol- 
lar shortage. The effect of the import 
and exchange controls imposed by the 


World Trade: Estimated Percent of Exports and Imports by Continents 


Exports Imports 
1946 1047 1948 1938 1946 104 1048 
41.4 12.6) 4.6 13.8 23.9 21.3 22. 3 
20, 5 20 24.5 8.2 14.0 11.5 12.7 
10.6 8.9 9.5 5.0 6.7 8.1 7.8 
32 0 33.0 37.2 59,2 49.9 450.4 49.0 
7 7.4 5 13.4 10.1 10. 2 10.8 
( 0 4.1 0 2.5 2.4 3.1 
7 1 1 5. 6 6.9 7. 7.0 
1%), 0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 





countries of the world to limit imports 
from this country to essentials and thus 
conserve dwindling gold and dollar re- 
sources became apparent by the middle 
of 1947 as shipments from the United 


States began to decline. During 1948 
exports to virtually all areas were smaller 
than they had been during the preced- 
ing year, reflecting considerable shift to 
other sources of supply. 

It was not expected that the very high 
level of United States exports reached 
after the war would be maintained in- 
definitely. Indeed, as the need for 
emergency relief supplies and recon- 
struction equipment diminishes and as 
availabilities from other sources of sup- 
ply return to normal, United States ex- 
ports are expected to diminish relative 
to the world total. On the whole it has 
not been a decline in foreign require- 
ments but rather the insufficiency of gold 
and dollars to permit actual purchase of 
the needed American goods and services 
that has brought about the decline in 
United States exports before reconstruc- 
tion has been completed and before many 
foreign sources have reached production 
levels adequate to permit resumption of 
exports on a normal scale. 


Imports to U. S. Increasing 


Considering the increased level of eco- 
nomic activity in this country, imports 
into the United States have been low, in- 
creasing only as production is restored 
abroad. The result has been a wide gap 
between United States exports and im- 
ports and a further aggravation of the 
world dollar shortage. 

In 1947, when American’ exports 
reached the exceptionally high level of 
$15,300,000,000 (185 percent above the 
1936-38 export volume level), imports 
into this country amounted to $5,700,- 
000,900 (less than 10 percent above the 
prewar import volume level), resulting in 
an export balance of $9,600,000,000. Less 
than two-fifths of world merchandise 
imports from the United States in that 
year were offset by world merchandise 
exports to the United States, compared 
with more than four-fifths before the 
war. In 1946 the American export bal- 
ance had amounted to $5,300,000,000 
Thus the total deficit of the world on 
merchandise trade account with the 
United States during the first two full 
years following the war amounted to 
$14,900,000,000. Foreign gold and dollar 
balances were quickly depleted. Means 
of obtaining dollars abroad through serv- 
ice transactions such as shipping, over- 
sea investments, and tourism had been 
greatly impaired during the war. The 
great export excess had to be financed in 
large part by the United States. Export 
balances were large with almost all ma- 
jor areas and most countries. 

As a means to reducing the large mer- 
chandise trade deficits with the United 


States, foreign countries directed efforts 
toward increasing their exports to this 
country. United States imports, there- 
fore, rose to a record high value of $7,100,- 
000,000 in 1948—$1,300,000,000 greater 
than in 1947. This represented an in- 
crease of 23 percent in value and 11 per- 
cent in volume. There were increases, 
in varying degrees, from all parts of the 
world. Imports from Canada alone in- 
creased by almost half a billion dollars. 
As the result of the decrease in exports 
and the increase in imports in 1948, the 
United States export balance dropped to 
$5,500,000,000. Although this represent- 
ed a decline from 1947 of about 42 per- 
cent, balances with most areas, though 
greatly diminished, were still large. (See 
table 2.) An exception was trade with 
Oceania, which changed to an import 
balance in 1948 as a result of the decrease 
in exports to Australia. Exports to the 
two continents with which the United 
States ran an import balance before the 
war, South America and Asia, were still 
far in excess of imports from those areas. 


TABLE 2 United States: 
chandise Trade, hu Co 


Balance of Mer 
nrinent (Lirport 


Balance Import Balance ) 
\ 

N Ar s 5 
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Eu ‘ 
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Trade Developments Abroad 


Turning to view the international- 
trade situation from the foreign side, we 
find a substantial increase in total ex- 
ports. The increase in value of world 
exports—excluding United States ex- 
ports—in 1948 compared with 1947 is es- 
timated at approximately $6,000,000,000 
and is believed to represent an increass 
of more than 5 percent in volume. United 
States imports (in a comparison of the 
same years) increased by $1,300,000,000 
indicating that less than one-fourth of 
the increase in exports from foreign 
countries were sent to the United States 
the remainder constituting an increase in 
trade among themselves “Off-shore” 
procurement authorized by ECA to facili- 
tate the flow of trade as a part of the 
United States aid in the European and 
China Recovery Programs, and the 
Intra-European Payments Plan are, no 
doubt, partly 
creased trade among foreign countries 
during the latter part of the year 

The increase in trade abroad is in- 
dicative of the gradual shift by foreign 
countries from the United States back to 


responsible for the in- 


other sources of supply. However, com. 
pared with the continued abnormally 
heavy dependence of the world on the 
United States for supplies, the degree of 
shift to other sources in 1948 was rela. 
tively small. Foreign countries, there. 
fore, continue to demonstrate great con. 
cern for their merchandise trade deficits 
particularly with the United States, and 
are striving to bring exports and imports 
more nearly into balance through rigig 
control of imports and 
exports. 


Stimulation of 


Canada 

Ranking as the sixth leading country 
in trade before the war, Canada now 
holds third place, being exceeded only 


by the United States and the United 
Kingdom. Exports from Canada ex. 
ceeded $3,000,000,000 in 1948 and im- 


ports amounted to $2,600,000,000, both of 
which represented increases over the pre- 
ceding year 

Intensive efforts to increase exports to 
the United States resulted in shipments 
to this country amounting to $1,500,000.- 
000 for the year, an increase of 45 per- 
cent Imports from the United States, 
valued at $1,800,000,000, compared with 
$2,000,000,000 in 1947, showed the effects 
of the import imposed in No- 
vember 1947 to stem the drain on the 
country’s and dollar resources, 
Which had occurred largely on merchan- 


control 


gold 


dise trade account. The import balance 


with the United State Which had ex- 


ceeded $900,000,000 in 1947, was reduced 
to less than $300,000,000 in 1948. As the 
trade position with the United States 


improved, official reserves of gold and 
United States improved, making 
it possible for the Canadian Government 


dollar 


to accelerate the modification of the im- 
controls Exports to the United 
Kingdom in 1948 were somewhat lower 
they had preceding 


imports from that source 


port 


than been in the 


year, wherea 
] 


considerably, resulting in a 
Canadi in 


increased 
lower 
Britain 
Inability of the United 
other European countrie 


export balance t 
Kingdom and 
to which Can- 


ada is a net exporter, to pay in dollars 


ince the war for goods obtained from 
made the Canadian trading 
United States difficult 
Canada has traditionally re- 
settle- 


Canada ha 
situation with the 
inasmucha 

orted to a triangular means ol 


ment 


Latin-American Republics 
The most significant development In 
Latin-American trade during 1948 was 
the change on merchandise trade ac- 
count with the United State The mer- 
chandise trade deficit with the United 
States was reduced by more than 50 
percent (1948 compared with 1947). The 
reduction in the import balance with the 
United States resulted largely on account 
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of the considerable decrease in imports 
although exports to the United States 
increased to some extent. 

The traditional Latin-American export 
balance with the United States had 
changed to an import balance in 1946, 
becoming very heavy in 1947. Gold and 
dollar-exchange holdings of most of the 
Republics declined rapidly despite a high 
level of exports at good prices. To con- 
serve diminishing gold and dollar-ex- 
change resources most of the countries 
imposed strict exchange and trade con- 
trols or tightened existing controls. By 
the beginning of 1948 most countries ex- 
ercising controls were limiting disburse- 
ments of dollar exchange in payment for 
purchases from the United States to the 
amount of their current 
dollars. 

Before the war about one-third of total 
Latin-American exports were shipped to 
the United States and about one-third 
of the imports into the Republics were 
from this source. The proportions were 
much greater during the war years when 
the trading area of the Republics had 
shrunk as a result of the isolation of 
European and Asiatic areas with which 
they had formerly traded. Heavy post- 
war buying from the United States 
brought this country’s share in Latin- 
American imports to almost two-thirds 
of the total in 1947, whereas its share in 
Latin-American exports had dropped 
from an average of 52 percent during the 
war to 39 percent in 1947 

The percentage of trade conducted 
among the Republics, which became 
more concentrated during the war years, 
has since declined, imports to a greater 
extent than exports. 

While the Latin-American Republics 
have been running a deficit in their trade 
with the United States, they have had 
an export surplus with the United King- 
dom and Europe. However, exchange 
netted from those transactions has been 
a limited asset because of lack of full 
convertibility of the currencies of those 
countries. 


ERP Europe 


Exports from most ERP countries in- 
creased over the rates of the preceding 
year, but the trade continued badly out 
of balance. One of the most interesting 
developments in 1948 in the trade of the 
ERP countries is the changing pattern 
of trade, particularly in the case of im- 
ports. The volume of trade both within 
the ERP area and between Eastern and 
Western Europe has increased some- 
what. However, intra-European trade, 
conducted largely through bilateral ar- 
rangements, was still greatly hampered 
through lack of convertibility of its cur- 
rencies, 


receipts of 


The most striking changes were 
the considerable drop in the proportion 


Including the United Kingdom 
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of imports from the United States, and 
the increase from Africa and _ Asia. 
Even so, the United States is still sup- 
plying a far greater percentage of the 
total than it did before the war. 

The trade position with the United 
States improved both as a result of de- 
creased imports from this country (ma- 
jor exceptions were Germany, Austria, 
Greece, and Turkey), and increased ex- 
ports to this country. Nevertheless, im- 
port balances in the trade with the 
United States were still large, and the 
need for financial assistance from this 
country continued. 

The European Recovery Program, 
based on self-help and mutual assistance 
among participating countries and on 
financial assistance from the United 
States, has enabled those countries to 
continue purchasing badly needed sup- 
plies from the United States. Also, au- 
thorizations for procurement are not 
limited to purchases from this country, 
but are made for purchases from Canada, 
Latin America, in certain cases from 
other ERP countries, and from other 
areas, thus improving the trade situa- 
tion between the participating countries 
and their suppliers and relieving some- 
what the dollar shortages of supplying 
countries. Objectives of the Plan include 
promotion of economic recovery and 
financial stability of the participating 
countries, and the stimulation of trade 
within Europe and with the rest of the 
world. 

One of the major steps in 1948 to al- 
leviate the intra-European payments 
problem and facilitate the flow of trade 
within Europe was the Intra-European 
Payments System under which a partici- 
pating country makes a specified grant 
in its currency to each of those ERP 
countries with which it expects to have 
a surplus on current account for the year 
1948-49, this grant being equal to the 
anticipated surplus. The deficit country 
is thus enabled to finance its purchases 
in the creditor country. 


United Kingdom 


The position of the United Kingdom 
on merchandise trade account showed 
definite signs of improvement in 1948 as 
exports continued to rise under the ex- 
port expansion drive and imports con- 
tinued to be held under strict control. 
The export volume index (1938100) 
rose from 126 in the first quarter to 149 
in November and 148 in December (pre- 
liminary), almost reaching the year-end 
target of 150 percent of 1938. However, 
the difference between imports and ex- 
ports was still wide. The total value of 
exports for the year amounted to £1,583,- 
300,000,7 reexports to £64,500,000, and 
imports to £2,079,500,000, resulting in an 


The pound sterling is equivalent to $4.03 
U. S. currency 


import balance of £432,000,000, compared 
with £597,000,000 in 1947. 

In an effort to conserve dollars, pur- 
chases have been shifted wherever pos- 
sible to soft-currency areas. Imports 
from the United States showed a signifi- 
cant reduction, whereas imports from 
the sterling area increased considerably. 
Both import and export trade with Eu- 
rope increased, but Britain’s trade posi- 
tion with Europe since the war repre- 
sents a reversal of the prewar situation. 
Before the war the United Kingdom 
ran a sizable import balance with 
Europe; postwar trade with the area has 
resulted in a British export balance. As 
a part of the Intra-European Payments 
Plan for 1948-49 the United Kingdom 
agreed to release sterling balances of 
European countries participating in the 
European Recovery Program in the 
amount of £52,000,000 and to give £72,- 
000,000 net drawing rights to France, 
Austria, Italy, Greece, the Bizonal Area 
and the French Zone of Germany, and 
Turkey, to help finance their deficits with 
the sterling area for that period. 


Vear East 

Imports into the Near East (including 
Western Asia and Egypt) remained at 
relatively high levels in 1948, and the 
foreign trade of most of the countries 
resulted in trade deficits. Imports from 
the United States, restricted by the lim- 
ited supply of dollars, increased to some 
extent over the 1947 rates, and exports 
to the United States increased consid- 
erably. Petroleum production and ex- 
ports increased substantially during the 
year. 


Southern Asia 


The foreign trade of Southern Asiatic 
countries (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and 
Afghanistan) was maintained at high 
levels in 1948, despite difficulties arising 
out of the partition of India, inadequacy 
of transportation, and exchange prob- 
lems. Exports to the United States were 
much higher than in 1947; imports, how- 
ever, were considerably less than during 
1947, but were far above the 1938 volume. 
A return to an export balance in the 
trade of the area with the United States 
was indicated for the year, following an 
import balance in 1947. Because of the 
shortage of dollars, imports are con- 
trolled; regulations permit importation 
of capital goods and materials involved 
in plans for development projects and 
industrial programs, but importation of 
consumer goods is either prohibited or 
subject to strict licensing. 


Far East 
Intensified civil war causing increased 
economic deterioration and rising in- 
flation during 1948 impeded the recovery 
of Far Eastern foreign trade. Particu- 
(Continued on p, 42) 





West Indian Meeting Points Toward Heightened Welfare, Better Business 


Conterence Proves Stepping Stone 


to Improved Caribbean Keonomy 


A. J. Potrter ’ 


CONSULTANT ON CUSTOMS TARIFFS AND 
TRADE AGREEMENTS, 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS BRANCH, OIT, 


= the first 2 weeks of De- 


cember 1948, the delegates of 14 non- 
self-governing territories in the Carib- 
bean region were gathered together at 
Basse-Terre, the capital of Guadeloupe, 
French West Indies, to work out, on a 
basis of cooperation and mutual assist- 
ance, further plans and recommenda- 
tions to be presented to their metropoli- 
tan governments, in furtherance of their 
social and economic betterment. 

This significant West Indian Confer- 
ence was meeting simultaneously with 
the four-power Caribbean Commission, 
composed of representatives of the Gov- 

Recently Adviser to U. S. Commissioners 
of Caribbean Commission and West Indian 
Conference 


ernments of the United States, France, 
the Netherlands, and the United King- 
dom. Through that Commission, rec- 
ommendations by the Conference are to 
be directed to the governments of the 
respective mother countries for approval 
and implementation. 

The Caribbean Commission is the suc- 
cessor to the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission established in 1942 by the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
to study what could be done during the 
war period to sustain the economies of 
United States and British territories 
in the Caribbean area. It was expanded 
in 1946 by the inclusion of France and 
ihe Netherlands, which also have de- 
pendent territories in that region 

The West Indian Conference meets bi- 
ennially, and the site of the meeting 
rotates among the territories of the four 
The first gathering, in 1944, was 
held at Barbados; the second, in 1946, at 
Charlote Amalie, St 


powers 


Thomas, Virgin 


Islands; and in 1948 the French were the 
hosts at Basse-Terre, the 


Guadeloupe 


capital of 





General Council Hall at Basse-Terre, Guadeloupe, where West Indian Conference 
was held. 


6 


Important as an auxiliary body of the 
Caribbean Commission is the Caribbean 
Research Council, located in Trinidad— 
charged with making studies and com- 
piling reports on selected subjects of gen- 
eral interest to the region. The Central 
Secretariat of the Caribbean Commission 
is also located in Trinidad 

Each of the four countries belonging 
to the Commission has appointed four 
commissioners. The co-chairman of 
the United States section of the Com- 
mission is Ward M. Canaday, prominent 
in Many industrial organizations and 
credited with the development of the 
ieep. Mr. Canaday was assisted by Com- 
missioners Jesus T. Pinero, then Goy- 
ernor of Puerto Rico, W. H. Hastie, Goy- 
ernor of the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, and Dr. Rafael Pico of Puerto 
Rico 

The West Indian Conference is com- 


posed of two delegates from each of the 


nor ning territories in the 


1-self-gove 


Caribbean area, including Puerto Rico 
ind the Virgin Islands of the United 
State The Bahamas did not partici- 
pate in the 1948 conference Present 
from the United Nations, 
the International Labor Organization 
and from Canada and Haiti 

The conference approved 84 separate 
recommendations and resolutions, the 


were obse! vers 


most important of which will be dis- 

rious headings 
identified with the work of separate com- 
mittees 


cussed below, under va 


Trade Statisties and 
Information 


IT WAS GENERALLY recognized that 
the previously established program of re- 
search and reports on various articles 
produced in the region should be cur- 
tailed somewhat, but that those studies 
already well under way should be carried 
through to completion. It was agreed 
that a complete annual statistical re- 
port should be made by the Caribbean 
Commission, and that this should be sup- 
plemented by quarterly statistical re- 
ports issued by the territories them- 
selves. 

Another recommendation of this com- 
mittee provides for calling a conference 
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of customs officers and statisticians of 
the territorial governments to work out 
the procedure for standardizing foreign- 
trade statistics issued by the individual 
territories. It was also recommended 
that the foreign-trade statistical reports 
now being issued by the Commission 
should be expanded to indicate whether 
the values shown are ¢. i; orf. 0; 3... 
and also the applicable import or export 
duties. 


Industrial Development 


INDUSTRIAL development was recog- 
nized at the outset as being the most 
important item on the agenda. In fact, 
many delegates considered that the com- 
mittee assigned to this topic was in fact 
the Conference. But it was made clear 
at once that, while further development 
and improvement of industries is desir- 
able, the various recommendations for 
industrialization emanating from the 
Conference were not intended to replace 
the agricultural activity now being car- 
ried on, but were rather intended to sup- 
plement and diversify the economy. 

A good deal of animated discussion 
developed over the question of recom- 
mending the establishment of a Carib- 
bean Development Bank to finance 
industrial projects in the region. With 
some exceptions, notably the delegates 
from Trinidad and Puerto Rico, the com- 
mittee was generally opposed to recom- 
mending the creation of a Caribbean 
Development Bank. The strongest ar- 
suments against it were advanced by the 
delegates from the other British terri- 
tories and were presented by one of the 
United Kingdom advisers, Prof. C. S 
Beasley. He pointed out that it would 
be premature to establish such a bank at 
present, because— 


Morning market scene in a West Indian 
port town. 
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Ata Caribbean port in the Lesser Antilles. 


1. The Caribbean territories have 
varying needs which must be met as a 
prior condition to economic development; 

2. There is available at present ade- 
quate financial capital from existing 
banking facilities, and from the individ- 
ual metropolitan governments concerned 
(for example, through the recently an- 
nounced French colonial development 
scheme, and the British Colonial Devel- 
opment and Welfare Act) ; 

3. The International Bank has funds 
available for precisely the purposes for 
which a Caribbean Bank would be es- 
tablished, and the latter would only be 
duplicating the work of the International 
Bank; 

4. The Caribbean territories can pre- 
sent their claims for dollar financing to 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 


tion through their 
governments. 

In the absence of a two-thirds ma- 
jority on either side of the question, a 
compromise proposal was unanimously 
adopted in plenary session, providing 
that if it were found that the sources 
of hard currency available through ECA 
and the International Bank proved in- 
sufficient to meet the needs of the Car- 
ibbean territories, an investigation into 
the possibilities of the establishment of 
a Caribbean Development Bank should 
be undertaken. 

The problem of customs tariffs was 
discussed by the Committee on Industrial 
Development, and the recommendation 
was made that the Commission sponsor 
and promote the study of Caribbean ter- 
ritorial tariffs with a view to their re- 


metropolitan 





; 





Guadeloupe hotel—typical of many West Indian hostelries that plan to draw increasing 
tourist business. 


duction, and that, to this end, it request 
the views and elicit the support of the 
metropolitan powers as well as those of 
the constituent territorial governments 
It also recommended that the conference 
of customs officers and statisticians pro- 
posed by the Committee on Trade Sta- 
tistics be broadened so as to include a 
study of the steps necessary to reduce 
tariff barriers within the region, as well 
as recommendations to the member gov- 
ernments for tariff reductions conducive 
to promoting an increase in interisland 
trade. 

Finally, the Committee on Industrial 
Development expressed the hope that the 
proposed Western Europe Customs Union 
will consider the needs of these Carib- 


bean territories for the reduction of 
tariff barriers now existing between 
them. 


Regional Development of 
Tourism 


AT THE OUTSET of the deliberations 
of the Committee appointed to study the 
Regional Development of Tourism, it was 
recognized that the proposed Carib- 
bean Tourist Development Association, 
the organization of which had been ap- 
proved at the Caribbean Tourist Con- 
ference held at Brooklyn, N. Y., in Octo- 
ber 1946, had been planned on too elabo- 
rate a scale, that the budget set up at 
that time was not required under present 
conditions, and that the plan had not 
been carried out because no active com- 
mittee had been appointed to bring it 
into execution. 

It was therefore decided to start again 
on a more modest scale, with a Carib- 
bean Interim Tourist Committee, pend- 
ing the creation of the Caribbean Tourist 
Development Association at a later date. 
The budget recommended for the In- 


terim Committee is $50,000, to be paid in 
by maximum annual contributions of 
$6,000 each from Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Jamaica, and Puerto Rico; 
$5,000 each from Barbados and Trinidad 
and Tobago; $2,500 each from the Neth- 
erlands West Indies, Haiti, Martinique 
and the Virgin Islands; and $1,000 each 
from British Guiana, French Guiana, 
Guadeloupe, the Leeward Islands, Suri- 
nam, and the Windward Islands. 

The Interim Committee, as well as the 
Tourist Development Association, will be 
located in the Caribbean area, at 
to be decided later. The Interim Com- 
mittee is to be formed as soon as three 
or more of the Governments or terri- 
tories adhere to the proposal and pay 
their contributions. This committee 
eventually will consist of representatives 
of the official tourist organizations in al] 
the Caribbean area, including the inde- 
pendent Republics. Its functions are to 
advise the territories regarding improve- 
ments to be made in tourist facilities, to 
promote high standards of service and 
comfort for tourists, to carry out joint 
planning and research on travel trends 
to furnish names of qualified experts to 
be consulted regarding 
(architects, public-relations specialists 
and the like), to promote area-wide edu- 
cation regarding the benefits of tourism, 
and to encourage intra-Caribbean travel 
during the off season 

The Conference also recommended the 
appointment of an Advisory Council con- 
sisting of experienced travel-industry 
advisers serving in an honorary or official 
capacity and preferably located in the 
New York area. This Council with an 
office in New York City would also serve 
to distribute, to the many travel agencies 
throughout the United States, the travel 
information supplied to it by the Carib- 
bean Interim Tourist Committee 


a site 


local projects 


The lack of adequate steamship SErVicg | 


between the Caribbean territories and 


independent Republics was recognized 
and a solution was sought in a recom. 
mendation that the Caribbean Commis. 
sion seek to obtain improved steamship 
service for both trade and tourism, 
The present United States tax on pas. 
senger transportation tickets to points jp 
the Caribbean north of South America 
was considered to be discriminatory, ang 
it was recommended that the Caribbeay 
Commission request the United States 
Section of the Commission to bring thjs 
matter to the attention of the Uniteg 
States Government with a view to ob. 
taining the repeal of this tax 
It was recommended 
various and 


also that the 


territories independent 


- 


_ 


countries in the Caribbean consider the ' 


advisability of adopting a Tourist Carg 
Re-entry Permit for vacation travel, ob. 
tainable in the principal travel centers 
and thus do with the need for 
obtaining a passport and visa. The sim. 
plification of regulations and procedure 
entry and exit ol 
territories and Republics of the 


well as the 


away 


or the 
area, as 

standardization of travel sta. 
gathered, formed the basis 
recommendation of the 


tistics to be 
for another 
Conference 
The peculiar dependency of the Carib. 
I ly recognized a 
of obtaining a part of the short- 
I 


1e United States 


bean area on air travel was 
a means 
vacation travel from t 
In this connection it 
to the Caribb 
to develop additional 


deavor competi- 


air-transport service of all flags 
in area, and par- 
throughout the islands nov 


tive 
throughout the Caribbe 
: 


ticularly 


Primitive transportation on a Caribbea 
island. 
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without adequate air service, such as 
Guadeloupe and Martinique. 

The Committee on Tourist Develop- 
ment wound up its deliberations with rec- 
ommendations that the Conference of 
Customs Officers and Statisticians, to be 
called in compliance with the recommen- 
dation of the Committee on Statistics, 
should study also how best to collect sta- 
tistics concerning the tourist industry 
and publish them on a uniform basis; 
and that the territorial governments be 
requested by the Commission to study 
the practicability of an exchange of per- 
sonnel between territories speaking dif- 
ferent languages so as to encourage and 
facilitate the development of the tourist 
business. 

Research Activities 

THE WORK of the committee charged 
with the problem of research activities 
concerns mostly the future activities of 
the Caribbean Research Council. In line 
with one of the recommendations of the 
Committee on Statistics, discussed above, 
it was recommended that the research 
activities be concentrated on a few se- 
lected subjects to be more intensively 
treated, rather than spread over too wide 
a field. The Caribbean Commission was 
urged to engage (whenever considered 
necessary) experts for temporary pe- 
riods to prepare special reports on con- 
ditions and problems bearing on the 
economic and social well-being of the 
Caribbean area. 

In the collection of information, every 
effort is to be made by the Research 
Council to adopt standard forms of ques- 
tionnaire which will conform as closely 
as possible to those required for in- 
ternational and United Nations research 
projects. 

Another recommendation of this com- 
mittee calls on the Commission to en- 
courage recognized institutions, private 
research foundations, and professional 
persons of established reputation to un- 
dertake researches on the 
region. 


Caribbean 


Transportation and 
Communications 


IN THE FIELD of transportation the 
only positive action taken by the com- 
Mittee charged with this part of the 
agenda was a recommendation that the 
Caribbean Commission use its good of- 
fices to have existing restrictions affect- 
ing shipping and air travel in interna- 
tional trade removed and discriminatory 
Practices discontinued at the earliest 
possible date. 

With regard to communications it was 
Tecommended that further study be car- 
ned out by the Commission regarding 
the technical feasibility of, and financial 
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Avenue des Palmes, Guadeloupe. 


implications in connection with, the pro- 
posed establishment of an interisland 
telephone system in the Caribbean re- 
gion. Standard telegraph tariffs at the 
lowest possible level were recommended 
for the Caribbean area. In the event 
that the Caribbean Commission feels that 
existing systems in 
the area are inadequate, it is recom- 
mended that it convene a meeting of 
meteorological experts to examine the 
situation and to advise as to what im- 
provements are practicable, with par- 
ticular emphasis on hurricane warnings. 


weather-reporting 


Migration, Labor, Education 


IN THE FIELD of endeavor indicated by 
the above heading, it was recommended 
that the Caribbean Commission explore 
with the labor authorities of the various 
territories the possibility of establishing 
a Caribbean Employment Exchange. 
This body would not be a hiring agency 
but rather a medium for the exchange 
of information regarding employment 
opportunities and the availability of la- 
bor in the territories concerned. It 
would also serve as an advisory body for 
the orientation and guidance of pros- 
pective migrants. 

The committee recommended further 
that each territorial government bring 
its legislation into conformity with 
standards established by the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, particularly 
in the matter of labor inspectorates. 

Of outstanding importance among the 
developments in the field of labor was a 
recommendation that the governments 
of the West Indian territories which have 
not already done so should enact legis- 
lation to protect the right of employers 


and workers to form associations of their 
own choosing for the purpose of free 
collective bargaining, and also to estab- 
lish adequate machinery for the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes. A Digest 
of Legislation Affecting Health and 
Safety in Industry, partially compiled 
by the Secretariat, is to be completed on 
the basis of amendments to be received 
from some territories, and, to this end, 
those territories which have not yet sent 
in copies of their laws on this subject 
are to be requested by the Secretariat 
to do so. 

The committee has recommended that 
the Commission should call the attention 
of the Governments to the urgent need 
for broad programs for vocational educa- 
tion and for establishing or coordinating 
existing systems of apprenticeship with 
vocational training. The need for higher 
education in the industrial arts and sci- 
ences in the islands was emphasized, but 
it was recognized that there would hardly 
be enough qualified students in most ter- 
ritories to set up a separate institute of 
higher technical education in each terri- 
tory. It was therefore recommended 
that the existing institutions of this kind 
take special measures to make their fa- 
cilities available to students from all 
parts of the area. 

In this connection the Commission was 
particularly requested to see whether the 
University of Puerto Rico’s newly estab- 
lished School of Industrial Arts could 
make its facilities available for training 
students from other Caribbean territo- 
ries, and especially whether it could offer 
a number of tuition scholarships to a few 
promising students from other terri- 
tories. 


(Continued on p. 41) 
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Prepared by Areas Division, Office of International Trade 


The data here shown were compiled from 
Official trade statistics of the various coun- 
tries unless otherwise specified. In general, 
values originally reported in foreign cur- 
rencies were converted to United States dol- 
lars at rates of exchange applicable to the 
respective periods. In the case of certain 
countries (indicated in the table with an 
asterisk) conversions were made at the par 
value exchange rates announced by the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. 
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are shown separately in the total trade fig- Values are those reported at foreign port of of exports and of the country data 1s given 
ures, with break-down of the “aid and relief” export, and, therefore, exclude insurance in the March 27 issue of this publication 

UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADI 
48 4 44s ) ¢ 
Iten 
ey Dece , t 4 ‘) 4 iin 
VALUE 
Exports, incl. reexports thous i R713 72. 206 09] " O86, 429 » 34 vr 9 iG ) 14 &1G. SS we 1). 2s 2 O14 
Cash-purchase ic 129, 271 1,028,508 907, 80 W)2, 200 W2,678 WOT, 55 S70,987 856,812 943,344 { " 681,74 
Foreign aid and rel d 4,442 143, 788 83, 79) s4 y ‘ ‘ ) 1 t ‘ ‘ 1 Hos l 
Greek-Turkish 10 n.a 6, 87 4, 5S 2,172 i i I 1 41, Oot 
nterim aid do n.a 25, 117 WY, TH2 1,44 : ; 205, 142 
Foreign aid do n. a 33, OH) 2, 581 ‘vt " i i ! m #8 
Private relief lo 8. 61F 16, 971 f, Brit s wit 27 S42 . 44 te xs 
Economic Coop Adm d n.a i ‘ S4, 8S 
Internat’! Ref. Org i 4 149 742 ss “4 n. a ‘ i i 
Civilian supply | 2 DS, 72 72, 4) 79, YO2 ‘ i, «2 S5s tH), Suit ‘ ‘ ' WM), GAS 

E xports, U.S. Merchandise j 16 A) O81. 53S 54 KM ) ~ as 0 ~ t j j 2 12 494. 00 
General i imports 602. 85 { 172 ~? { x 4 is, SH R22 ; 1 ' SS. SU Hu 
Imports for consumption 2, 490 iit . 15, 802 62, 4H ‘ "4 $7, WUS ' m4 8 4 4] 

INDEXES 

E as United S es, merct 1i 

Valu 1936-381) 22 177 4 4 $12 114 12 { x 
Quantity do it 2 218 2 4 M2 21M n) 
Unit value io 1% 20 2 a )2 2 a is s " ss R] 

Imports for consumption 

Value d 44 274 2 2s 29 s s , , 
Quantity d 15 124 2 22 2 22 24 ) 
Unit value d 237 22 224 229 ( 2st s ! 
UNIT ~ ATES TRADI R Cal RIF \ ID AREA 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING RE- 4 
EXPORTS ) 

- - 4 
Northern North America__thot f dol 165, 481 150, 600 138, 329 141,729 1, Of 155, 10 16g 68,744 “( , 12, OF 1,505 | 1, O46, O42 
Southern North America 44, 862 161, 06: 118, 802 113, 7 1, 0F 114,91 108, O12 8, 162 119, 70% 19, ISS 70, 2 4,979 | 1, 449,72 
South America 1 204, 753 197, 859 176, 09 1, 8&0 1,456 141,17 141, 688 25, 262 4, 141 5, O04 274,09 3,042 1, 908, 9 
Europe lo $36,911 390, O07 101.617 Qs. 242 6, 757 (), SSE 23 239 , O74 7 RIE 9 4 1, 242. 7St 686.056 4 ‘ 

Aid and relief do 4, 992 107, 133 145, 878 135, 54¢ BH, G3 fi, 632 72, 8 165, 038 16, 08 x Hs, f 1, 137,7 re 

Asia it 221, 148 188, 443 172, 295 181, 72 69, 75 18, 848 HY, | 1.914 OOS . { {08 14 my BN) 2 (793, 89 

Aid and relief lo 19,342 16, O81 4, 587 45,41 24,839 15,044 46, 18] 23, 182 Wit 4, (lt s 40:3, 60 Co 
Oceania do 1, 569 26, 81 15, 490 13, 70 (), SF 10, 395 1 6 $22 HK His 4), SSS 24 152, 014 ( 
Africa 78. G&S 7. 508 68, OT 62.374 64, 504 68, 022 665, GOS {84 61,00 i ' Js s 171 785, 44 i 
} 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE ( 
{ 
Canada thous. of dol 61,074 | 146,956 | 136,710 139,415 176, 577 152,711 65, 647 66,272 | 176, 02¢ 74 { 14 ‘7 | 1,8 
American Republics, total do s&. 159 341 ) IM) STI 271). 924 I, Bd 239, G09 234,214 OS, He 256, 4 4,4 184, HS s | I 
Mexico do 50), 5RE AO 022 14,250 7.12 16. 384 16). 870 x 24 6. 608 {2 ~ & &4 ws? OW) 620, SO8 \ 
Central American Republics__do 29, 445 10, 665 1, 73¢ 7, 687 19, 36 16, 042 A), OS6) , GOS 6,704 4,639 1), 464 24, 330 ( 
Cuba de 16, 791 45.770 9 6,99 2 854 O87 0), 4 Js ME 8 307 mf 1, S84 
See footnotes at end of tat 
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UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS—Continued 











1948 1947 1448 January—December 
1936-38 - 
Item innual 
wig \ ‘ ‘ 
— Decem- | January | February June July August | P°P*EM- | October | NOVEM iiiatitaess 1947 1948 
el be ‘ ber bet 
EXPORTS, INCLI DING RI 
k EXPORTS—Continued 
( 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE —Continued 
iT 
\ merican Republi Continued 
Argentina thou of d 26, 160 5. 7H 1,06 18, 240 21,492 21 is 16, 659 14, 942 7, 296 679, S51 78, O59 
Bolivia lo 4, 8588 1,07 2,151 3, S48 2, 709 3, ISS 2, 046 1, 59 4,044 25, 200 706 
Brazil lo 7, 217 55, 316 15,779 15, 672 20, 012 17, OOO 5, 940 20, 129 19, 686 643, 225 497, 559 
Chile do 21, 482 9, 873 & O28 », GOD 10, 141 6,372 8, O76 », BUY 21,444 125, 540 105, 468 
, Colombia 10 1S, Ooo 20), 599 19, O78 20, 454 14, 264 13,717 14,477 0, 748 », V28 218, 931 106, 875 
} Peru i s, 406 », 738 », O11 4,702 », OSS 4,952 6, O78 1, 677 16, 440 91, 561 66, 319 
Uruguay l¢ 4, 205 3, b2. 1,570 41, 150 Wl 6,37 4| 2, 249 8, G28 75, 491 60, 132 
Venezuela \¢ 8, 256 1), 1S 10, SOU 8, 307 14 y 15,62 17, 106 27, 923 40, 932 426), 783 16, 488 
Curacao 1 1, 621 1() 1,716 6}, 82S 6, O80 6, 269 6, 648 1, 433 10. 372 66, 925 2” (1R() 
I rt 
United Kingdom thou 8304 8, 049 72, 397 60, O78 10, 368 65, 649 648 54, 617 S06 16, O71 199, 164 |1, 103, 24 644, 092 
Continental Euroy nelud 
ng | S §.R v4 25 SSO 25, 704 4, 764 202, 185 260, 47 266, 706 259, 140 269, 650 2 SU 26,612 |4, 469, 231 82 376 
Aid and reli { (698 106, 57¢ 144, 929 &4 86, SSS 66, 508 72, 804 15, 66 15, 994 1,53) 1,092,801 | 1, 132, 880 
Austria® 1 7, 788 7, Seu 10, 396 12, 979 11,071 10,72 11, 4e0 9, 8058 12, 15¢ 9, 366 2.133 107, 329 145, 834 
Aid and le 192 6SY 10, 005 12, 500 608 luv 197 376 160 7 100, 232 62, 192 
ent Belgium Ti 6, O64 14,516 3, 208 1,071 21,761 19, 22] 2 72 2k, 647 0, 467 18,445 77, 040 534, 607 109, 695 
Tal Czechoslovak 1 ow 1, 521 1, 702 1,421 D13 HW) *4 1,667 N71 610 14, 808 49, 004 20, 636 
Aid and 1 14) 14s 17 60) ‘ s 10 16, 66 XO 
m- Denmark 1,904 4,336 2,32 228 1, S00 567 4, 000 740) 7,401] 4, 276 18, O84 7, 92 3, 803 
ing Finland 1 2,957 1, 28S 2,872 3, OO) 4,644 1,87 07 5, 365 2, 798 1, 266 10, 572 9, 282 6, 463 
ties France * ‘ OY 6, O40 (0, 859 7,217 18, O16 7,49 7, 504 30, 819 0, 411 0, 006 142, 620 817, 159 500, 671 
‘ Aid and 1 279 27, 411 14, 030 29, 575 323 229 23 O4 8" 5 1ah 299 
for Germany * { G7. 384 11. 648 62.01 61, 209 OW), 492 78. 468 81.370 57 790 65. 306 61, 322 111, 816 RH, 26 RF, 
\er- Aid and re { O, 774 i j 2, O01 bol 77,174 65, 252 0, 76 42,071 12, US 24, 654 501, 671 650, 774 
ival Greece * 4 | 263 4, 54 15, OO1 20,5 14, 523 25, St 16, 719 25, 447 17, 564 10, OY 6, 684 166, 607 0 
Aid ‘ HOS 0 12,9 S77 104 4 l ad | lf 86, 020 73. 788 
an- Italy * js rl 6, 442 1). It 040 29 (Os 23, 824 26, 2¢ 1 41s 0.09 64, 704 409. 845] 415. 449 
ms Aid an ( 44 ist 24,41 s4t 270 is { ss 12 197. 369 122. 4] 
Nether j } st . i, 219 2h, Ltt 1). RS 2 ms 14 1,675 2 betel S1, 108 s 1s 12, 180 
tee 5. 4 rr 6, 31 . 19 42 s, & 6, 894 & 608 1, 789 20,076 | 146, 958 84 614 
ype Poland and D ( 9 49 844 1, 57 17 1,17 1, 762 1,459 2, 852 23, 760 107, 70 55. 576 
ven Aid and Ys ROY s4 rn) 7 { 10) 278 2 123 52, 138 102 
Portugal s4t 1, 204 108 8, Ot O18 1,454 4, 87 6,1 5, 62 1191 1, 520 94, 51 6.157 
Spain 121 { 1.079 1, 36 KY 19 1. 63¢ 1, 500 2 489 2 479 13, 272 32.651 IF REL) 
Swede 0) Ss, Ot 0 05 1s 1, 7¢ §, O28 &, 140 4 4, 82 7, 252 97, 612 18. 027 
3 8, OS 8, 18] ( 44 1), S24 l HK) 13,1 13, 524 13,141 42 & 760 9, 29. 194, 371 ] 454) 
, Ss a } Hi wal) 1 1,17 SY 2 45 418,672 149, 069 27. 800 
Aid 1 j } z | ( 2 SO, 567 ”y 
_ { | ‘A t { ” ‘ U O18 2 O58 1. 44 airy 
\ ‘ } is { 2t 9 25, 64 Om 
4 { ‘ { om , , ? OO 40 1), 206 oo OSD 91, 252 SO " — & S61 
1, it s 4 6,% 10, 452 147 £7 11, 452 82, 1 101, 680 
Saudi A &, 34S 7, OS i, 5S SS 17u 6, 109 6, 490) 4,600) 6, 952 57 2, 154 67, 492 R974 
Rast My 7, 62S 4 6S, 6S Xs Kf 150, 484 124, 44 0, 53¢ 09, 9 7, 244 |2, 345, 847 R87 54 
: A Ss, US } ' } } » 14, / 15,854 v2, ¢ 74 S14 56, O7E 1. 444 
M Chit s, HS ‘ Su 2, 824 265, ¢ 1s, O68 7, 737 4 232 { 2 353, 498 240) 155 
\ ' ‘ t ( 204 130, 704 1K O% 
Hor . ’ ey H, Is 2 14 020 f 89,4 a4 If 
. si ; { s (MM ‘4 } 1s s y it 401, 06S | 
5, 2 & 29 RRN SOM 405, 79 1 6,39 149 BF 244, 188 414, 454 9 
oe 4 ~ } x 4 } } elk! 2 ; ] " 357. 011 254. 387 
4 AN SiS n ~ S Is (,4e 5, GSO Suv v4 10) 4 - ‘ 
' 5 ' 13, 58 8 f x 26, 028 8 NI 439, 519 167. 746 
n OFS A { \ t s s M 1s s4 i M 235, 14, 126 
pe 1 s " ti 14 s4 6. 768 4 (16 
. 4) { " ! } 47, ( 
( 8 { { 54 , wO4 g 1G OR 24 
\\ 4 { s { ‘ 24 s ft %~69 
~ 4t “I " f 
ASU XS . 7 4 ( . ‘ 219 
A . s s 14 { - $2 278 14 RR 4 ‘ 138 147 
’ s } s , » oO” ) 4 1% ( 
™ I i, 78 . 148 } 430, 628 65. GO 
{ SOS { 1 48 ~ ) { 14 j 49 q 
\ 
\ 4s « . OS 4 . & Q ) 
4,359 ' . 4 ‘ 15, 026 
\ iS ) “ 4 g f g9 
. ' & & . ‘ ‘ 6 S ) g ‘ { 
A s | H is WIN s wi 4s { 19 ) 
A 
\ 10 \ ‘ x s ® r . 
AY 1 { 4 &4 (4 K9 ® * + s 44 ) > 
| s ) Q 4 4 4 ) 9 24 ts 447 
‘ 4 4 ( is RX 8 { { ’ 119. 48 REI 
4 x as 1 HS )® { g 4 ‘ is 4 "IO 
A Q 6 ( 04 Q 6 908 S18 an’ 116 
B 4% ¢ 1 OM 14 g 1 8 6& 47 44 ~ (i. RF 44 ‘ g 
( ss ; 14 bat ( 4 S (M4 Si ‘ ae) s 7 122 ” ri 7 
4 - Q f . » OF 14 s Q TF 1 O54 29 84 48.9 F « IK 
160 Su 6, 389 4) 4 baht, aS4 S| 4 44 22 2,78 792 4 IRS 
) 364 : 4 3 x Hf H& . 204 & " > 774 1 "~ 75 2 
37 V { 18. 464 18 ¢ + ONS HY. 4&8 f | 498 10 ] 7 4 
440 . 4 F "y 1 259 R R48 ) 2 & 18 % 72 q 
er f 
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UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS " 











1948 1947 1948 January-December 
1936-38 x 
tem annual 
“ m Decem January | February Tune Faix August | S¢Pte™- | october Novem- | average 1947 1948 
To ber ‘ ber ber 
Ke omic | A h 
Crude material thou dol 03, 54S 156, 480 197, 14¢ 177, 528 187,378 168, 978 177, 803 183, 172 164,714 146, 535 760,164 |1, 743,184 | 2,108, 252 
Indexes Valu 1036-38 = 100 21 247 s11 250) 206 267 281 280 2) 23 100 229 277 
Quant i 15s 140 168 14 149 l 140 140 130 115 100 130 140 
Crude food tull thou of dal 145, 217 125. 748 108, O24 1] Qi4g 106, 830 xO OF RS TIN 93, 212 10 31 116, 094 340, 704 |1,016, 774 1, 271, 309 
Inde xe Value 1-38 = 1K 8 445 ss] 1S 7H 14 312 328 373 409 100 298 373 
Quantity i 151 124 112 121 117 87 9! 95 110 121 100 96 109 
Manufactured food tull thous. of dol 63, S62 60, S65 $405 qy22 61, OSH AM} 1, 870 67, O81 72, 852 53, 434 378, O48 655, 697 731, 153 
Index Va 1Y86-38 = 100 AV2 1 111 177 10 Is] 237 212 251 169 100 173 193 
Qua 1 97 W2 5 s 92 87 114 97 107 x0) 100 83 91 
g il elure hou lt ) 131 ( 121, 325 133, 792 133, 128 138, 5t 149, 580 138, 906 9, S21 127, $6) 503,124 |1, 244,914 | 1,631,914 
Inde Valu Wi 5 ’ 4 14 94 S14 s1S () eH 31 3% 305 100 47 324 
(ual 174 | 144 14 14¢ 152 150 14 148 134 1) 130 149 
} } nufacture thous. o 7. R7 8h) 94. 633 Ww) 621 107.379 109, 20] 107, 227 105, 627 118. 407 113, 27 178, 224 982, 785 1, 295, 515 
| Valu 1W N= 1K 2%) 237 22 69 274 iY 265 297 284 100 205 271 
Q ) Rt Xs 102 104 101 101 111 107 100 84 102 
' 4 ( r ~ oe 
\ iltu hou | j st 272, ( s 267, S00 238, 66 &, 166 261, 756 2 7 31, 972 31, 259, 484 2, 744,174 150, 236 
1 t 1 1 ve ' 
; hou ti 1s 18, Qi 17,4 18, 038 15, 691 16,712 15, 458 19, 626 17, 763 SO, 604 188, 707 221, 513 
Coff hou t W7 282, 79 271, 21 248, 725 276, Y9O 184,339 177, 175 186, 448 226, 27 244, 317 11,807,812 2,498, 783 | 2,773, 911 
t w, RD 70. 712 OS, O56 ‘ 21 67, 489 WW 7 $4, 461 46, 645 5, 206 60, 865 140, 784 601, 318 697, 739 
( u t 128, 03] 7TR4. 4012 127, 257 60 73 10 4 475,121 S76, ISS 631, 199 3, 178 285, 272 16,001, 800 (8,330,048 | 6,396, 517 
hou 1,00 &. SON 6, O90 1, 78 22, 11 22, 470 42,142 30, 934 27, 448 13, 452 151, 524 410, 516 313, 059 
Cru ftl ! 106, 302 | 160, 376 INO, 464 122,093 144,849 142,741 152,617 | 113, 245 136, 701 113.373 |1, 115,724 |1, 587,328 | 1,646,075 
ith St) 2 ) 31,340 22,448 26,674 27, 210 28, 365 22, 294 27, 740 22, 758 178, 596 316, 740 309, 044 
vi | t 1 { 124.912 124, 488 7. MRD QF 832 71.037 SS 610 68.195 77. 4l€ 67. 34 n.a 1,011, 876 1, 157, 633 
{ wi 24,74 22, 38S 5, S81 21,71 15, 824 18, Y 13, OF4 13, 5 12,74 n. a 248, 715 234, 177 
' l t 1. OBF 4. (4)7 7.71 2 "\ s7 7. 943 7. The > Fy 6, 838 0,212 90, 386 84, 343 
tu! hou tt 104 7. 67 249 6.84] 5 7H) 7.149 OOF 7.029 6, 123 32,616 90, 694 77, 588 
Wo hou Hist 927 6s, 400 19, 325 18,017 », 155 4, 77 330 26, 7% 25,178 ] 10 401, 773 481, 991 
t ] SS | lt hy, QA 59 29 WOT 25, 142 26), G48 1 19, 843 16, 45¢€ 57, 408 208, 942 307, 682 
R ! 4 s| SIH wi) An) 2 642 4055 57, 792 2. 457 5, 658 
! 10 12 22 031 T7 SU) 1,031 1, 720 1,075 99, 252 15, 709 15, 406 
t 2,3 WM) ¢ 3. 07] OO), AY O0 24, 32 1,033 26, 242 15, 388 25, 224 |1, 201, 668 |2, 889, 180 SSS, 110 
, 124 q & RY S 1] & G57 10. 631 10, O67 10, 198 10, 225 10, 28 40), SA4 &2. YTS 110, 955 
I tit 11,88 16, 1 17, 870 ] 11s 9, 501 16, 459 16, 0638 12, 309 8, 957 65, 100 121, 586 158, 831 
] ( th ' ‘ l ( ith 4, OS 4,54 66, 721 S, O06 5Y, 20) 62, 503 221, 100 656, 726 753, 432 
it 2 2k, ¢ 0, 201 0, 368 4,612 2,79 267 ia 4. 450) 41,454 $1, 544 250, 400 417, 757 
12 27 28 Shi Yu 1.638 41,44 7, 028 4, JN 1, 4. 23, 196 53, 472 56, 246 
BS, 02 Hay 8.444 47,138 0, 99. 2, 52 71 it 63, 896 55, 350 156, O60 452, 384 649, 758 
( 107 “ 7335 10, 62 s% 478 7. oO 10, O21 s 17 7, 436 7. 476 SSH 105, 246 112. 065 
| | int Includes Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland, Hungary, Latvia, 
) RCA beginning Ju lu Lithuania, Poland and Danzig, Rumania, U. 8. 8S. R., and Yugoslavia 
See footnote 2 * Data are revised to exclude the small trade with Burma in 1947; in issues previous to 
nd UNRERA which were prac | Dec. 6, Burma had been excluded beginning with 1948 
) M h 104s te sit ECA figures are prelin Includes imports from Pakistan in 1948: December, $2,491,000; January-December, 
A] | ble Ju th 1 December AY ve $2, 184,000 
Int \ I NI Cire furkist iand other Exports of United States or domestic merchandise, 
t ] 4s Imports for consumption. 
) | t 1 Oil equivalent 
\ I Jan M8 Clean content pounds, 
] | 1s Decemtl G2? G5 OM wuarv-December n not available, 
14 tM La than $500, 
ee I » 
ked i k 
New York Firm Suffers Six-Month Suspension of Export-License Privileges 
All export-license privileges of the found guilty of making or attempting to consignors to other named consignees. 
Sheldon Merchandising Corp., 2 West make certain shipments of streptomycin It was established at the hearing that the 


Forty-third Street, New York City, have 
been suspended for a period of 6 months 
for violating export-control regulations, 
the Department of Commerce announced 
February 3 through the Office of Inter- 
national Trade 

The 


Sheldon Sweid, vice-president and prin- 


suspension order also applies to 
cipal stockholder in the corporation, and 
to the World Over Tire Agency, Inc., 
of which he is sole owner. Others af- 
fected by the suspension order are Philip 
Gutride, President of the Sheldon Mer- 
chandising Corp., and Benjamin D. Lev- 
enstein, the corporation’s secretary and 
attorney, 

The Sheldon Merchandising Corp. and 
the three men associated with it were 


March 7, 1949 


to China without obtaining export li- 
censes. 
Streptomycin was removed from the 


Positive List of commodities in short sup- 
ply on December 4, 1948, and may now 
be shipped freely to any country outside 
the Group R Countries of Europe and 
adjacent areas without obtaining vali- 
dated export licenses. 

At the time of the violation, however, 
no exporter was permitted to make ship- 
ments exceeding $100 in value in any one 
week without obtaining export licenses. 
The Sheldon Merchandising Corp. at- 
tempted to evade export regulations by 
splitting large shipments into many 
small parcels valued under the $100 limit 
and falsely representing that these par- 
cels were exported for various named 


corporation had, in reality, shipped or 
attempted to ship the streptomycin as a 
single consignor to a single consignee in 
China. 

The suspension order issued by OIT 
provides that no export licenses shall be 
granted for a period of 6 months to the 
Sheldon Merchandising Corp., to any one 
of the three men associated in the busi- 
ness, or to any firm, corporation, or other 
business, including the World Over Tire 
Agency, Inc., in which he has a control- 
ling interest, or in which he may hold a 
position of responsibility. The order 
also denies the privilege during the same 
period of 6 months of making any ship- 
ment of merchandise not requiring a val- 
idated export license. 
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Land-Improvement Program for 
Italy Expanded 


Expenditure of approximateiy $3,300,- 
000 in lire from the Italian counterpart 
fund for additional land-improvement 
projects in Italy has been agreed on by 
the Italian Government and the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. 

The projects are on both banks of the 
Sele River in southwestern Italy, at 
Arunca on the coastal plain north of 
Naples, and at Grosseto in north-central 
Italy. These areas, plus two previously 
announced, bring to six the number of 
agricultural-improvement projects 
launched so far. 

This agreement will make it possible 
for local reclamation officials in each of 
the areas involved to begin construction 
of levees, drains, irrigation facilities, and 
farm roads. A total of approximately 
5,000 men are expected to be employed 
on the projects which will result in 20,- 
500 acres of drained farm land by July 1, 
1949, according to the plans. 

Land improved through this work is 
expected to furnish employment for 
about 4,500 farmers and others. This 
work represents the beginning phases of 
the 70,000,000,000-lire Italian agricul- 
tura program which will extend over the 
next 4 years and is to develop hundreds 
of thousands of acres. 

Counterpart funds represent deposits 
by Marshall Plan countries in local cur- 
rencies equivalent to dollar grants re- 
ceived from ECA, 


ECA Signs New “Informational- 
Media” Contract 


The signing of a guaranty contract in- 
volving an investment in Germany of 
$23,200 by the Overseas News Agency, 
Inc., of New York, was announced Feb- 
ruary 21 by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. 

The news agency plans to provide daily 
features and news stories to German 
publications on a regular subscription 
basis, according to the information sub- 
mitted to ECA in its application. These 
are to be transmitted by radio teletype 
from New York to Frankfurt and trans- 
lated into Germany for distribution. 

The contract is limited to the dollar 
investment made by the news agency 
and covers only the transfer of German 
marks into dollars. Guaranty contracts 
do not insure profit but merely enable the 
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agency to convert a part of its receipts 
into dollars. 

The Overseas contract is one of a Series 
signed by ECA under authority of the 
informational-media provisions of Sec- 
tion 111 ‘b) (3) of the Economic Coop- 
eration Act. 


Four Danish Teams Studying 
U. S. Methods 


The Danish delegation of manage- 
ment technicians and workers now in 
this country studying American produc- 
tion methods for use in the Danish re- 
covery program left February 17 for 
tours through industrial plants in four 
cities. The 20-man group consists of 
four five-member teams representing the 
Danish steel, meat-packing, shipbuild- 
ing, and machinery-manufacturing in- 
dustries. They are remaining in Amer- 
ica several weeks. 


ECA Announces New Procurement 
and Reimbursement Authoriza- 
tions 


Procurement and reimbursement au- 
thorizations announced for the week 
ended Thursday, February 17, totaled 
$72,010 and brought cumulative author- 
izations to $4,699,284,000 

Grants to Western European coun- 
tries, Trieste, China, and Korea are in- 
cluded in the figure. Commodities and 
raw materials such as machinery, equip- 
ment, tobacco, and chemicals, as well as 
foodstuffs, contained in the new 
authorizations announced in press re- 
leases numbered 410, 416, 418, 419, and 


were 


420. They were issued to Austria, Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg, Denmark France, 
French Zone and Bizone of Germany, 
Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Norway Sweden, and 
Trieste. 


(Amounts are listed in thousands of 


dollars) 


Recipient Weekly throug 
Countrie total 
Austria 4.414 
Belgium-Luxembourg 2, 800 
Denmark L292 
France 13,480 1,045,042 
Germany—French Zone 2,039 87, 721 
German y—Bizone 4.045 387, O8F 
Greece (decrease ) 1, 080 156, 973 
Iceland 525 5, 787 
Ireland 2,149 66, 870 
Italy 13, 289 540, 275 
Indonesia 61, 741 
Netherlands 17, 699 377, 333 





tions from April 3 
‘ranged by commodity 


al 


following 


Cumulative 


Recipient Veekly through 

Countrie total Feb. 17 
Norway $3, 036 $80, 429 
Sweden 6, 960 31, 280 
Trieste 332 10, 806 
Turkey 9, 397 
United Kingdom 1, 117, 139 
Total, Europe 70, 860 4, 502, 46 
China 195, 64g 
Korea 1, 150 


1, 150 


all countries. 72,010 4, 699, 284 


Total 


Cumulative procurement authoriza- 
to February 17 are 
groups in the 
manner: 


EUROP! 
Food, Feed, and Fertil 
Bread grains $814, 409 
Coarse grains 122, 407 
Rice 8, 526 
Other grain preparations 5, 782 
Fats and oils 231, 992 
Oilcake and meal and other 
feeds and fodder 36, 969 
Sugar and related products 107, 833 
Meat 79, 126 
Dairy product 73, 338 
Eggs 5, 093 
Vegetables and preparations 18, 671 
Fruits and nuts (except pea- 
nuts) 18, 916 
Miscellaneous edible vegetable 
and animal products 16, 549 
Fertilizer 33, 488 
Miscellaneou 7, 131 
Fuel 
Coal and related fuel 224, 657 
Petroleum and product 390, 952 
Raw and Se f hed Product 
Cotton 352, 428 
Chemicals and related product 122, 991 
Hides kit ind le f 50, 63 
Fabricated basic textile 62, 694 
Lumbe ( ( mat ic- 
ure 58, 77 
Pulp, | ‘ d r i 
ict 53, 468 
Nonmet i nine 31, 397 
Metallic re ne nee ¢ 28, 297 
Iron and steel mill products 111, 681 
Nonfe f d rod 
259, 93 
Mi i ( eminn - 
ished product 32, 973 
Machinery and Equipment 388, 468 
Vehicle ind equipment 184, 489 
M f i ( du l ( 
1 obacc 118, 994 
Miscellaneous inedible animal 
and vegetable 5, 691 
Wearing appare! 450 
Miscellaneou iron ind teel 
manufacture 7, 102 
Miscellaneous industrial mate- 
rials and manufactured prod- 
duct 26, 91 
Reconstruction project 8, 10! 
Travel li 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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New Equipment for 
Ceylon Railway 


and 
Works, in Colombo, wishes to contact 
American firms interested in quoting on 
the supply of railway coaches and loco- 
motives for the Ceylon Government Rail- 
way. Requirements are, briefly, as fol- 
lows: 


Ceylon’s Ministry of Transport 


1. Ninety-nine 60-foot single coaches 

2. Twenty-eight 4-coach articulated sets. 
3. Fourteen 2-coach articulated sets 

4. Initial order of at least 10 locomotives 
to handle traffic from passenger 
trains at 45 m. p. h., freight trains at 34 
suburban trains with high accel- 


varying 


Sling the lower speed range, and branch- 
line shuttle services 

General specifications for both coaches 
and locomotives are available on request 
from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from the Ceylon 
Embassy, 2523 Massachusetts Ave. NW., 
Washington, D. C 


Scrap Metal for Sale by 
Japanese Board of Trade 

The Japanese Board of Trade has an- 
nounced the proposed sale of 457 brass 
and/or bronze Japanese ship propellors 
(scrap), totaling approximately 1,361 
metric tons. Sealed bids will be received 
by the Board in Tokyo, Japan, until 
March 15, 1200 hours, Tokyo time 


Japanese Board of Trade 
in Market for Ores 


The Department of Commerce is ad- 
vised that bids are sought by the Japa- 
nese Board of Trade for iron ore, man- 
ganese, raw or dead-burned magnesite, 
and pig iron (from the Far East are¢ 
Only) to be purchased for use in Japan. 
F.o. b. and c. i. f. offers for these ma- 
terials are desired, and American sup- 
pliers will be required to establish a 20- 
percent performance bond before con- 
tracts can be concluded. 

Information on the closing date for 
Submission of offers or on the quantities 
of these materials to be purchased is not 
Presently available. For these and other 
details, interested American firms should 
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communicate direct with the Japanese 
Board of Trade (Boeki Cho), Tokyo, 
Japan, or with the Foreign Trade Divi- 


ar. 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


sion, Economic and Scientific Section, 
SCAP, AFO 500, c/o Postmaster, San 
Francisco, Calif. 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on 
trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 
International Trade 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 
|Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 
Automotive Parts and Accessories: 18 
Building Materials: 23 
Chemicals; 1 
Clothing and Accessories: 55, 71 
Communications Equipment: 32 
Crystal and Glass Products: 42, 57, 64. 


Milliners’ Supplies and Materials: 34 

Notions: 42. 

Novelties and Art Objects: 
48, 49, 52, 72 

Office Machines: 14, 65. 

Paper and Paper Products: 7, 55. 


3, 38, 44, 46, 


Earthenware, Ceramics, Porcelain: 21, 22, Patents: 6. 

42, 57 Photographic Equipment: 54. 
Ecclesiastical Vestments and Accessories: Pipe: 2. 

35 Plastic Sheeting: 12. 


Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 7, 
30, 61, 72 

Filter Stones and Filter Cylinders: 47. 

Fireworks: 66 

Floor Coverings: 5 

Foodstuffs: 13, 55 

Fuels: 62 

Garage Equipment: 70 

General Merchandise: 9, 10 

Hardware: 72 

Household Goods and Furnishings: 3, 21, 
22, 26, 27, 29, 39, 61 

Jewelry and Related Goods: 13, 42, 55 

Licensing Opportunities: 17, 18, 19. 

Machinery and Parts 
Industrial—2, 3, 8, 9, 17, 19, 36, 37, £ 

65, 67 

Agricultural—7, 69 

Marine Equipment: 2 

Metals and Minerals and Products: 2, 20, 
24, 45, 50 


Publications 

Radios: 7 

Refrigerators: 7. 

Rubber Products: 56 

Seeds: 55 

Sports Equipment: 15, 28 

Steel Products: 7. 

Technical Information: 8, 11, 15. 

Textiles: 4, 7,9, 10, 16, 55, 63, 68, 71 

Toiletries: 55. 

Tools (Hand and Machine): 

Toys: 28, 31, 42, 55 

Ventilators: 33. 

Whetstones: 53. 

Wire, Cable, and Tubing: 12, 45 

Wood Flour: 58. 

Wooden Articles: 26, 55 

Wrought-Iron Articles 
Metalwork: 29, 30. 


51, 60 


14, 25, 72 


© 


and Ornamental 
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Egypt Seeks Bids on 
Industrial Equipment 


American firms are invited by the 
Egyptian Government to bid on the sup- 
ply of the following equipment: 

1, One atmospheric distillation unit, hav- 
ing capacity of 3,000 metric tons per operating 
day. 

2. One thermal reforming-cracking unit, 
having capacity of 400 metric tons per op- 
erating day. 

Alternatively, one combination unit 
capable of performing the operations of 
crude distillation and thermal reforming- 
cracking as outlined above will be con- 
sidered. 

This equipment is required by the Min- 
istry of Commerce and Industry, Depart- 
ment of Mines and Quarries, Cairo, 
Egypt, to which agency bids should be 
submitted before May 1, 1949. 

Copies of tender and specifications are 
available, subject to a charge of US$21 
per set, from the Commercial Secretary, 
Bureau of the Egyptian Commercia! 
Counsellor, 2310 Decatur Place NW., 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Iraq Sets New Date for 
Opening Bids on Busses 

The opening date for bids covering 
supply of 100 busses for Passengers’ 
Transport Service, Baghdad, Iraq, has 
been extended to March 31, 1949, accord- 
ing to the American Embassy in Baghdad. 
Bids were originally required by Feb- 
ruary 24. 

Details concerning this inquiry were 
published in the January 10 issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


German-Owned Assets 
for Sale by SCO 


German-owned assets in SwitZerland, 
as listed below, are offered for sale by the 
Swiss Compensation Office: 

1 116 barrels (approzimately 49,000 kg 
grcss) of Portuguese resin (colophony), be- 
longing to L. F. Mathies & Cie., Hamburg 

2. An important supply of dental products 
owned by Willi Lohmann, Berlin 

3. Approrimately 7,600 pieces cylindrical 
drills (right) of high-tension steel (5.1 mm., 
75 mm., 8.1 mm.), belonging to Alfred 
Riechers, Haslach im Kinzigthal. 

Further information concerning these 
properties may be obtained, prior to 
March 15, 1949, from the Swiss Compen- 
sation Office, Service for the Liquidation 
of German Assets, Talstrasse 62, Zurich, 
Switzerland. 


Cartagena Official on 
Purchasing Mission 

Cartagena’s (Colombia) mayor, Sr. 
Benjamin Porto M.., is visiting the United 
States to purchase street-cleaning and 
garbage-collection equipment, as well as 
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asphalt paving equipment for use on city 
streets. 

Firms interested in contacting this of- 
ficial may do so through the Colombian 
Consulate General, 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Twenty-eight Locomotives for 
Egyptian State Railways 


The Egyptian State Railways has 
extended until April 1 the period in 
which bids will be received covering 28 
steam locomotives. Tenders were orig- 
inally required and opened on December 
15, 1948, but it is understood that no de- 
cision has been reached on the bids al- 
ready received. 

Interested American firms may wish to 
cable requests for further information 
and specifications to A. Badar Pasha, 
Director, Egyptian State Railways, Cairo, 
Egypt. 

Foreign Visitors 


1. Belgium.—Maurice P. Van Der Rest, rep- 
resenting La Floridienne (J. Buttgenbach & 
Cie.) S. A. (manufacturer, exporter), 22 
Avenue Marnix, Brussels, is interested in 
contacting United States importers and man- 
ufacturers of chemicals. Scheduled to ar- 
rive February 15, via New York City, for a 
visit of 2 months. U. S. address: St. Regis 
Hotel, Fifth Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary Washington 
Chicago, Cleveland, Rochester, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco 

2. Colombia—Miguel Vasquez Ojeda, rep- 
resenting Empresa de Navegacion Marvasquez 
Ltda (river cargo transport company) 
Carrera 45, No. 34-61, Barranquilla, is in- 


¢ 


terested in obtaining supply sources for iro? 
pipe, machinery, and small tugs for his firm's 
use. Scheduled to arrive February 12, via 
Miami, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and Thirty- 
fourth St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Washington 

3. Ecuador—Cesar Alvarez Barba 
senting Alvarez Barba Hnos. & Cia. (importer 
retailer, wholesaler), P. O. Box 567, Quito 
and Industrias Ales C. A. (importer, exporter 
manufacturer), P. O. Box 4808, Manta, is in- 
terested (on behalf of Alvarez Barba Hnos 


repre- 


& Cia.) in obtaining manufacturers’ agencies 
only for novelties and household equipment 
and (on behalf of Industrias Ales C. A.) a 
small textile mill He is now in the United 
States for a brief period. U. S. address 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth Street and 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 

4. Ecuador—Oscar Gonzalez Artigas, rep- 
resenting Almacenes “San Agustin” (im- 
porter, retailer, exporter, wholesaler, sales 
indent agent), 969 Chile Street, Quito, is in- 
terested in woolen and silk textiles. Sched- 
uled to arrive about March 15, for a visit 
of approximately 6 months. U. S. address 
c/o Ecuadoran Consulate General, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y Itinerary: New 
Orleans, Washington, and New York 

5. England—G. P. Simmons, representing 
Jas. Williamson & Son Ltd. (manufacturer) 
Lune Mills, Lancaster, is interested in pro- 
moting sales in the United States of linoleum 
oilcloth, and other goods manufactured by 
his firm Scheduled to arrive March 4, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 months. U.S 
address: c/o Wm. Goodacre & Son, 295 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 


York (March 4-19), Chicago (May 10 15), 
Detroit (May 16-17); also, Seattle, Portland 
(Oreg.), and San Francisco. 

6. Germany—Max Messmer and Gerharg 
Falk, representing Falk Verlag, Burcharg. 
strasse 8, Hamburg 1, British Zone, are jn. 
terested in selling a map patent, Covering a 
special cut and fold which makes unneces. 
sary the opening of the entire map. They 
are now in the United States for a brief 
period. U.S. address: c/o Kuhne-Libby Co, 
54 Front Street, New York 4,N.Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Detroit, Chicago, and Washington, 
7. Iraq—Meir S. Abraham (importer, whole. 
saler, commission merchant), P. O. Box No. 
101, Rewaq Street, Baghdad, is interested in 
purchasing and obtaining acencies for tery. 
tiles, refrigerators, radios, electrical equip- 
ment, agricultural machinery, steel products 
and paper and cardboard. He is now in the 
United States until May U. S. address 
Park Central Hotel, Fifty-fifth Street ang 
Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y 

8. Italy—Dr. Alberto Bertuzzi, representing 
Conte Gaetano Marzotto di Valdagno (owner 
of woolen mill operator of experimental 
farm), Via G. Marcora 11, Milan, is interested 
in purchasing machinery for processing fruit 
juices; is consulting with American news. 
paper firms on the possibility of establishing 
in Italy, with Italian capital, an independent 
daily newspaper, as well as in purchasing 
printing machinery for the newspaper; and 
in obtaining scientific and technical informa- 
tion on food and fruit-juice preservation 
Scheduled to arrive February 10 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 months 
U. S. address: co Ralph Bonomo, Republi 
Commercial Corp., 90 West Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and Washington 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


processes 


9. Madagascar 


representing societe 


Janmahomed Jina Barday 
Industrielle Barday 
importer, wholesaler, manufacturer), Ma- 
junga, is interested in purchasing machin- 
ery, textile and miscellaneous qoods, and 
Scheduled 
to arrive the end of March, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 weeks U. S. address 

Stern, Morgenthau & Co. Inc., 44 White- 


in selling Madagascar products 


hall Street, New York, N. Y Itinerary 
New York 
10. Madagasca? Named Ismail repre- 


senting Société Commerciale de Madagascar 
(SOCOTA), Tananarive, is interested in pur- 
chasing textiles and miscellaneous goods 
and in selling Madagascar products. Sched- 
uled to arrive the end of March, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 weeks. U. S. ad- 
Morgenthau & Co. Inc., 44 
Whitehall Street, New York, N. Y._ Itinerary 
New York 

11. Netherland Ir. A. J. Ingen Housz and 
G. H. de Nivelle, representing Diepenbrock 
& Reigers N. V. (iron foundry and manufac- 
turer), Ulft, are interested in studying mod- 


dress Stern 


ern methods and labor-saving 
the firm's foundry, enameling and welding 
plants. Scheduled to arrive about March 11 
for an indefinite period U. S. address 

Hans Frisse, American Express Co., 649 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 

12. Netherland Jan Velgersdijk, repre- 
senting Handelsonderneming De Nieuwe 
Weg’ (importer exporter sales, indent 
agent), 9 Scheepmakersstraat, The Hague, }s 
interested in purchasing plastv heeting 
cable, and wire. Scheduled to arrive Feb- 
ruary 28, via New York City, for a visit of 3 
weeks. U.S. address G. D. van Vugt, P.O 
Box 163, Cath. Station, New York, N..Y 
Itinerary: New York, Odenton (Md.), Boston 
Toledo, Akron, and Midland { Mich.) 

13. New Zealand—Abraham Saul Gold- 
smith, representing General Agencies Co., 81 


apparatus [for 
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Vivian Street, P. O. Box 1038, Wellington, is 
interested in selling Australian jams (in 
tins), passion fruit pulp, New Zealand 
canned white bait (fish), padua shell jewelry 
(New Zealand marine opal), and Australian 
jrozen rabbits. He is now in the United 
States until May. U.S. address “. New Zea- 
land Consulate General, 60th floor, Empire 
state Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary New York, Washington, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

14. Spain Rafael Gispert Diaz, represent- 
ing Gispert S A. (importer), Hortaleza 18, 
Madrid, is interested in purchasing special 
steels and office machinery. Scheduled to 
arrive the end of February, via New York 
City, for a month's visit U. S. address: 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth Street and 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y._ Itinerary 
New York 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

15. Sweden—Thor B. Warborn, represent- 
ing AB. Cykelfabriken Monark (manufac- 
turer, importer, exporter), Varberg, and AB 
Tobo Bruk (manufacturer, exporter), Tobo, 
is interested in exporting Swedish bicycles 
and skiis to the United States; also, wishes 
to investigate possibilities of having these 
articles manufactured in the United States 
and desires to study American requirements 
as regards style, design, and quality. Sched- 
uled to arrive February 22, for a visit of 3 
or 4 weeks. U.S. address: Waldorf-Astoria 
Fiftieth Street and Park Avenue, New York 
N. Y Itinerary New York, Maplewood 
(N. J.), South Paris (Me.), St. Paul, Phila- 
delphia, West Chester (Pa.), Columbia 
(Mo.), Memphis, and MacMinnville (Tenn.) 

16. Union of South Africa—Mervyn Gild, 
representing M. Gild & Co. (Pty.) Ltd. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 161-169 
Umbilo Road, Durban, is interested in pur- 
chasing cotton piece goods Scheduled to 
arrive February 18, via New York City, for a 
visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address Prudential 
Shipping Corp., 45 West Thirty-fourth Street 
New York, N. Y Itinerary: New York and 
cities in California 


Licensing Opportunities 


17 France 


t 


Etablissements Thirion So- 
Limiteée (manufac- 
111 Rue de Lessard, Rouen 


Seine Inférieure, offers to grant manufactur- 


ciete a Responsabilité 


turer, wholesaler), 


ing license and sales rights to American firm 
possessing plant suitable for manufacturing 


automatic constant-flow lubricator “Glis 
Specifications as follow 
Grease Weight Diameter Height 
cup No. (grams) (millimeters) (millimeters) 
21 150 42 70 
51 450 54 122 
551 6,100 165 213 


Firm holds patents in France and other for- 
eign countries, and has patent pending in 
United States. Further details available on 
request from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 
18. Germany 
Drosselstieg 


Ulrich K. R. Michaelis, 
13, Neustadt, Holstein, British 
Zone, wishes to contact firms interested in 
manufacturing on partnership and_profit- 
Participation basis, certain devices pertain- 
ing to the automobile industry, including 
automatic mechanical progressive gear box, 
automatic hydraulic progressive gear system, 
new brake, new improved wheel, new steering 
system, new steering wheel, new door, new 
Windshield wiper, new roof construction 

19. Switzerland—Edward King AG. (manu- 
lacturer), 468 Schaffhauserstrasse, Zurich- 
Seebach, offers to an American manufacturer 
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of textile machinery manufacturing license 
and sales rights for new warp knitters pro- 
ducing highest grades of silk, rayon, cotton 
and woolen piece goods. Further informa- 
tion available on loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


20. Argentina—Casimiro Ornass N. Thiel 
(mining engineer and mine owner), Serrano 
2387, Buenos Aires, wishes to contact United 
States purchasers of lead concentrates having 
a lead metal content of 40 to 50 percent. In- 
quirer states 5,000 metric tons can be sup- 
plied monthly. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

21. Belgium—Andre Bayer (manufacturer), 
1 Rue du Miroir, Vilvorde, wishes to export 
very fine and well-finished de luxe handicraft 
luxury earthenware articles, such as tea and 
coffee sets and dishes. Firm can ship in 
quantities of 250 to 500 of each article 
monthly Photographs available on loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
Bb. ¢ 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, July 31, 1948.) 

22. Belgium—Société Belge Ateliers d’Art 
Decoratif, Anciens Etablissements R. Rigoli 
(manufacturer), 60-80 Avenue General Du- 
monceau, Brussels, offers to export and seeks 
agent for hand-decorated ceramic art prod- 
ucts, such as vases, covered dishes, plates. 
One set of photographs and price list avail- 
able on loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

23. Belgium—Raymond Roelandt (buying 
and export agent, factory agent), 103 Rue du 
Commerce, Brussels, desires to export stand- 
ard-quality construction materials, such as 
marbrite, corrugated roofing glass, pastel col- 
ored wall tiles for bathrooms. Quality grad- 
ing according to international specifications; 
inspection at factory at buyer's expense, or 
by Mr. Roelandt “free of charge.” 

24. Belgium—S. A. Comptoir N. V. Paul 
Stevens & Co. (importer, wholesaler, exporter, 
igent), 21 Kipdorp, Antwerp, offers to export 


aluminum alloys, brass, bronze, lead, zine, 
and white metal ingots 
25. Canada—-Modern Tool Works Ltd 


(manufacturer, importer, exporter) , 69 Mont- 
calm Avenue, Toronto, wishes to export a 
standard line of machine tools. One copy 
of descriptive catalog available on loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

26. Denmark—-DEIMEX (Danske Erhvervs 
Import & Exportforening) (export organiza- 
tion for number of Danish manufacturers), 
106 Vester Voldgade, Copenhagen V., has 
available for export each month 2,000 wooden 
trays of shape-milled, cellulose-treated best- 
quality elm or oak wood. Trays can be sup- 
plied both plain and with inlaid motifs; if 
desired, motifs can be made according to 
buyer's specifications. A few sample trays, 
and price list, available on loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25,D.C. (NOTE.- 
Firm has no previous experience in shipping 
to the United States and would appreciate 
any information considered appropriate by 
buyer.) 

27. Denmark—Vagn Felsing (export mer- 
chant), 37 Grundtvigsvej, Copenhagen V., of- 
fers to export and seeks agent for unlimited 
quantities of high-class, hand-made gilded 
bronze lamps and candelabra, of finest 
French designs. A few sets of photographs, 
with prices, available on loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25,D.C. (NOTE. 
Firm has no previous experience in shipping 


to the United States and would appreciate 
packing instructions, as well as any other 
information considered appropriate’ by 
buyer.) 

28. England—Aberdale Cycle Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Edmonton, London, N. 18., 
wishes to export regularly high-class juvenile 
bicycles, 16’’ x 18’’; velocipedes, 14’’ wheels, 
chain-driven; and auto-cycles, with 26’’ 
wheels and 98 cc. Villiers engines. A few 
sets of catalogs available on loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

29. England—Falcon Forge (Thomas Hay- 
wood & Sons) (manufacturer), Coulsdon, 
Surrey, offers to export and seeks agents for 
high class, hand-worked, reproduction Old 


English wrought-iron’ lighting fixtures, 
hearth furniture, and similar items. Firm 
has good stocks available for immediate 


delivery, and desires agents in New England 
and all Atlantic States, Indiana, Illinois, 
Texas, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
Arizona, California, Oregon, and Washington. 
A few copies of catalog and price list avail- 
able on loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

30. England—C. Harvey & Co. (manufac- 
turers, founders), 22 Fitzroy Square, London, 
W. 1., wishes to export high-grade nonferrous 
castings of all kinds, such as ornamental 
metal work and electric light fiztures. Firm 
can ship quantities to a value of £75,000 an- 
nually. A few sets of descriptive leaflets 
available on loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

31. England—Lines Brothers Ltd. (manu- 
facturers), Tri-ang Works, Morden Road, 
Merton, London, S. W. 19., desires to export 
first-class toys, such as baby carriages and 
perambulators, tricycles, juvenile cycles, 
fairycycles, dolls and soft toys, model air- 
craft, and mechanical and other toys. Ill- 
lustrated catalogs and price list available on 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

32. England—Modern Telephones (Great 
Britain) Ltd. (manufacturer), 139 Totten- 
ham Court Road, London, W. 1., offers to 
export intercommunicators (telephone equip- 
ment), of British General Post Office stand- 
ard grade. Firm can ship 30,000 to 50,000 in- 
struments annually. A few sets of price list 
and illustrated leaflet available on loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

33. England—Vent-Axia Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), 9 Victoria St., London, S. W. 1, wishes 
to export and seeks agents for patented plas- 
tic, electrically operated ventilating fan unit, 
which fits in window pane, available in sizes 
6’ to 12’’. Firm can ship up to 5,000 per 
month. (NoTe.—Firm proposes to negotiate 
for manufacture of the product under license 
in the United States, if and when sales jus- 
tify such action.) A few sets of descriptive 
leaflet and price lists available on loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

34. France—Paul Bigaignon (export and 
commission merchant, wholesaler), 12 Rue 
d’Enghien, Paris, offers to export all types of 
millinery and hat-making materials, of vary- 
ing qualities. Firm will also act as buying 
agent for Parisian hat models, and furnish 
information on trends in that line. 

35. France.—Claude Proton, S. A. R. L. 
(manufacturer), 5 Place Croix Paquet, Lyon, 
wishes to export high-quality ecclesiastical 
vestments with embroideries of gold and sil- 
ver alloys, as well as accessories, such as 
tassels and fringes. 

36. France—Etablissements Winter (ex- 
clusive export representative), 14-24 Rue 
Guilhem, Paris, wishes to export and seeKs 
agent for grinding machines for Knives, as 
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well as automatic feeding machines for 
molders, planers, band saws, and circular 
saws. One set of leaflets available on loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

37. Germany—P. W. Brand, G. m. b. H 
(manufacturer), Remscheid-Hasten, wishes 
to export “Sun-Brand” saws for wood- and 
metal-working purposes. 

38. Germany—“Celefor’’-Plastiken’’—C. L. 
Fortner & Frau, Ladenburg am Neckar (17a), 
wishes to export novelty and art objects, of a 
new, lightweight, and virtually unbreakable 
material, including baroque frames for mir- 
rors and pictures, religious articles, lamps, 
and toys. 

39. Germany—Klaus und Robert Glatzer 
(manufacturer), Hobrechtstrasse 31, Berlin- 
Neuk6olln, American Sector, desires to export 
high-quality hand-carved reproductions of 
Italian Renaissance furniture. A few photo- 
graphs available on loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

40. Germany—Josef F. Handler (manufac- 
turer), Spessart, (16) Bad Orb, wishes to 
market in the United States his new device 
for shuffling playing cards, made of galalite 
(a celluloid substitute), which he claims 
thoroughly shuffles cards in 10 seconds. 

41. Germany—Fritz A. W. Horst (export- 
import agent), Theodor Koernerstr. 5, 
Bremen 23, U. S. Zone, wishes to contact 
American firms interested in German goods 

42. Germany—A. Jaekel & Co. (importer 
exporter), An Wall 150, Post Box 927 
Bremen, offers to export porcelain, crystal 
imitation jewelry, toys, steel crochet needles, 
and needlebooks. Price and sample of the 
needlebook (which contains assorted darn- 
ing and sewing needles) available on loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
BD. ©. 

43. Germany—Heinrich Kupfer, 1 Water- 
loostrasse, Brunswick, wishes to contact 
firms interested in importing German goods 

44. Germany.—K. B. Metsner, Rotenbur- 
gerstrasse 51, (23 Visselh6vede i. Hann., 
offers to export paintings (copies of old 
masters). 

45. Germany—R. & G. Schmd6le Metallwerke 
(manufacturer), (21b) Menden Kreis Iser- 
lohn, British Zone, offers to export nickel 
chrome 80/20 wire in finest gages down to 
0002559 inch; “Cips” soft seamless drawn 
round copper tubing, special refrigerator 
quality, vacuum dried and closed at ends, 
bright inside, in coiled lengths of 20, 50, and 
100 feet; brass, high brass 85/15, and copper 
capillary tubing in all current sizes; spring 
hard 6% phosphor bronze strip; high brass 
85/15 tubes, special quality suitable for man- 
ufacture of flexible metal tubing; high brass 
manometer pressure tubes. 

46. Germany — Georg Schneider, Bern- 
burgerstrasse 24/25, Berlin, S. W. 11, wishes 
to receive orders for copperplate engravings 
and heliogravures, such as pictures, and 
Christmas and other greeting cards 

47. Germany — Schumacher’sche Fabrik 
(manufacturer), (14a) Bietigheim/Wirttem- 
berg, wishes to export ceramic porous filter- 
stones and filter cylinders used in the chemi- 
ical industry. A few sets of illustrated leaf- 
lets available on loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

48. Germany—E. A. Schwerdtfeger & Co. 
Aktiengesellschaft (printers, art publishers), 
Boppstrasse 7, (1) Berlin S. W. 29, wishes to 
receive orders for greeting cards, calendars, 
and similar items, made according to cus- 
tomers’ specifications. 

49. Germany — Franz Uberla, 23 Burger- 
reutherstr., (13a) Bayreuth, Bavaria, wishes 
to receive orders for photographs (in three 
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series) depicting the life and work of the 
composer, Richard Wagner, for use in schools 
and musical education. Sample group of 
photographs and price list available on loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

50. India — Gul Industrial Development 
Corp., 3d floor, Advani Chambers, 14 Sir Phi- 
rozshah Mehta Road, Bombay, has available 
for export manganese ore of the following 
grades: 42-44 and 38-42 Firm states it 
can ship 5,000 long tons of the 42-44% grade 
by April 30, and 5,000 long tons of the 38 
42 grade by June 30. Firm also offers mica 
in all qualities. Further information on 
Manganese ore only, including price and 
analysis, available on request from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

51. Ireland—John Arigho & Sons Ltd. ( pub- 
lisher, importer, wholesaler, retailer), 16 
Christchurch Place, Dublin, wishes to export 
annual publication entitled “Old Moore's Al- 
manac,” containing statistics, information on 
tides, Irish fair days, poetry, predictions; 
paper-bound; size: 73,’'x4%,’’. Firm can 
ship 20,000, or larger quantity, depending on 
orders received before October. One sample 
copy available on loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

52. Japan—yY. Ikemura & Co. Ltd 
importer and exporter), Central Post Office 
Box No. 279, 21 Kobaicho, Kitaku, Osaka, 
wishes to export celluloid flowers, chip flower? 
mats, and pottery 

53. Japan—Kanda Toishi Kogyo Co. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), No. 2, 2-chome, Kanda 
Jimbo-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, wishes to ex- 
port all kinds of whetstones for industrial 
and agricultural purposes. 

54. Japan—Sinyo Trading Co. Ltd., Mitsu- 
bishi Naka Nigo Building, No. 6, 3-chome 
Marunouchi Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, desires t 
export high-class, standard-size candid cam- 
eras, known as “Mycro” and “Mighty.” Mlus- 
trated leaflet and price list available on loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 


general 


Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 
55. Japan—Yokohama Trade Mission's 


Service Center, c/o Yokohama Foreign Trade 
Institute, Yokohama, on behalf of exporters 
in the Kanagawa Prefecture, wishes to con- 
tact American firms interested in importing 
silk and rayon fabrics, made-up textile good 
hosiery, hemp braid shoe polish, soap, car- 
bon paper, food products, flower and vege- 
table seeds, paper goods, wooden and bamboo 
articles, toys, ornamental glass beads, and 
other commodities 

56. Scotland—The “Colonel” Rubber Man- 
ufacturing Co. Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter), 
312 Broomloan Road, Glasgow, S. W. 1, de- 
sires to export and seeks agent for first- 
quality pencil, tracing, and typewriter eraser 
rubbers 

57. Spain—Cristal Ceramica Alba (manu- 
facturer), Calle Colmenares 13 y 15, Madrid 
offers to export ceramic, porcelain, and glass 
decorated ware. Firm states that style or 
form can be changed for important orders and 
that decoration can be reproduced according 
to purchaser’s requirements Three thou- 
sand pieces can be supplied per month at 
present, and production can be increased 
Samples will be sent to prospective purchaser 
free of charge, by supplier. One set of photo- 
graphs of goods offered available on loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25 
D. C. 

58. Sweden—Alfr. Bergland (manufacturer 
exporter), 31 Svalebogatan, Goteborg, has 


available for export about 2,500 tons of wood 
flour of the following specifications: 30, 50, 
60, 70, 80, 100, 120, 150 mesh; can also be 
furnished according to buyer's specifications. 


Import Agency Opportunities 
59. France—Etablissements Winter (ex. 
clusive world agent for Vollmer products. 
Vollmerwerke,  Biberach-Riss, Germany), 
14-24 Rue Guilhem, Paris, wishes to arrange 
with firm in position to stock machines anq 
parts, exclusive contract for sale in the 
United States of automatic teeth-setting ang 
grinding machines and tools for circular sats 
and band saws. One catalog available on 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing. 
ton 25, D. C 

60. Germany—Harry Bruno Melitz, Mar. 
bachweg 307, Frankfurt am Main, wishes 
contact a firm interested in acting as dis. 
tributor in the United States of a new youth 
magazine Der Weltliufer” (The World 
Runner), to be published in German, Eng. 
lish, and French, and issued every 2 weeks 
Inquirer states magazine is approved by the 
American Military Government in Germany 


Export Opportunities 


61. Belgium—GELEC Societe 
d'Electricité S. A. (manufacturer, importer 


Generale 


exporter), 40 Rue Souveraine, Brussels, wishes 


to purchase household electrical appliance 


such as family-size washing machines and 


deep-freeze equipment 


62. British West Africa—Shanusi & Co. (im- 
port merchant), P. O. Box 348, Ibadan, Ni- 
geria, desires purchase quotations on 2,50 
tins (5 U. S. gallons or 4 Imperial gallons 
each) of pure, undiluted kerosene 

63. British West Indie Thompson & C 
Ltd {manufacturers’ representative), 1( 
Chacon Street, Port of Spain, Trinidad, wishes 


Oo purchase inexpensive cotton piece goods 
uch as cotton prin selling in the United 
States at 20 to 35 cents per yard, 80/80 and 
lower counts 

64. Canada—-Gulf Trading Co. Ltd. (sales 
agent), 67 Yonge Street, Toronto 1, Ontaric 
seeks purchase quotatio1 c. i. f. Khorran- 
shahr, Iran, on 500,000 second-hand _ beer 


bottle of the following specifications: 7 
inches high, 2!4-inch base, 1-inch mouth 
with groove for tin cap 

65. France—Etablissements Garnier-Thie- 


baut, Manufacture de Toiles (manufacturer 
wholesaler, retailer, exporter), Place de la 
Gare, Gerardmer, Vosges, wishes to purchase 
3 bookkeeping and calculating machines, 25 
weaving looms, 1 finishing machine, 250 iron 
rods holding bobbins in winding machine 
2 warping machines, 50 sewing and embroid- 
ering machines, and other textile-machiner 
part 

66. Germany—Gebriider Welter, Alte 
Landstrasse 173, Hamburg-Hu wishes to 
contact manufacturers and wholesalers of 
firework pyrotechnical good and similar 
items 

67. Netherland Roozendaal’s Trading 
Co. (manufacturer, wholesaler), E 132 Heren- 
straat, Schagen, wishes to receive quotations 
on textile machinery for the manufacture of 
chenille as used in the carpet industry 


Export Agency Opportunities 


68. Belgium—Albert Huynen (selling 
agent), 37 Rue de la Station, Tirlemont, 
seeks agencies for printed cotton and rayon 
goods in the cheap lines 

69. Belgium—-Rayond Roelandt (agent), 
103 Rue du Commerce, Brussels, wishes to 


obtain agency for farm tractor 


(Continued on p. 45) 
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Angola 
Exchange and Finance 


BubGeET FOR 1949 APPROVED 


Expenditures in Angola’s budget for 1949, 
as approved on December 28, 1948, are esti- 
mated at 791,285,157 angolares, which are 
balanced by ordinary receipts of 587,625,157 
angolares and extraordinary receipts of 
203,660,000 angolares, states a report of Jan- 
uary 7 from the American Consulate at 
Luanda (1 angolar= approximately $0.04) 
These figures represent an increase of approx- 
imately 1514 percent over the 1948 budget 


estimates of receipts 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PAYMENT OF CERTAIN GOVERNMENT FEES 
AND CHARGES IN FOREIGN CURRENCY 
REQUIRED 


The payment in foreign currency of certain 
Government fees and charges was made ap- 
plicable to Angola by Portuguese decree-law 
No. 37,084 of October 4, 1948, and legislative 
diploma No. 2,111 of December 22 issued by 
the Governor General of Angola and effective 
immediately, states a report of December 30 
from the American Consulate at Luanda 

The particular fees requiring payment in 
foreign currency are described in the decree- 
law mentioned as dues, charges, and imposts 
except import duties) collected at the docks, 
customhouses, and ports from emigrants and 
foreign shipping; charges collected on mer- 
chandise in international transit; charges 
collected on reexported goods, including those 
transshipped; and freight and port charges 
and dues applicable to traffic of merchandise 


in international transit or to reexport traffic 


SURTAXES TEMPORARILY SUSPENDED OR 
REDUCED ON CERTAIN IMPORTS 


The collection of the surtaxes on imports 
into Angola of goods of Portuguese, colonial 
or foreign origin, classified under approxi- 
mately 150 items of the new customs tariff, 
was temporarily suspended, effective January 
1, 1949, by portaria No. 12,681 of December 18, 
1948, published in Diario do Governo, Lisbon, 
of that date 

On approximately 40 additional items, col- 
lection of the surtaxes was likewise tempo- 
rarily suspended on imports of Portuguese or 
colonial origin, and the rates reduced by ap- 
proximately one-half on imports of foreign 
origin 

[For an announcement of the new Angolan 
Import and Export Customs Tariffs, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of February 28 
1949. | 
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Benelux 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cacao BEANS: SUSPENSION OF IMPORT 
DuTIES EXTENDED 


The period during which the import duty 
on cacao beans not roasted Was suspended 
has been extended in the Netherlands up to 
and including December 31, 1949, according 
to an airgram from the American Embassy 
at The Hague, February 14, 1949. 

|For previous suspension, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, February 7, 1949.] 


‘ 
Canada 
Commodity Controls 


EXTENSION SOUGHT FOR CONTINUATION OF 
COMMODITY AND RENT CONTROLS 


In line with the proposals made in the 
speech from the throne at the opening of 
the Canadian Parliament on January 27 (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of February 21, 
1949), measures have been introduced in the 
House of Commons to provide for the con- 
tinuation of certain controls for a further 
limited period during the national emergency 
arising from the war. 

Authority has been requested for continu- 
ation of controls on steel, including the reg- 
ulation of imports, the allocation of pig iron 
and scrap, and the maintenance of price 
controls 

Continuation of timber controls has also 
been requested as the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce has contended that Canada would 
be stripped of its supply of clear timber from 
the west coast without the distribution con- 
trols. Only certain grades of lumber are re- 
ported to be in short supply, but on the 
west coast particularly there is an active 
demand for high-grade timber. These can 
be sold to full capacity of output but there 
is a surplus of low grades. The Minister de- 
clared that timber control would be relaxed 
as opportunity offers, and it may be possible 
to remove it “before many months go by.” 
Priorities control, which is used almost ex- 
clusively in connection with low-cost hous- 
ing, would be requested. Without such con- 
trol, the Minister stated, low-cost housing 
would be seriously handicapped. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that duration of priori- 
ties control would probably “not extend 
beyond many months.” 

The Minister of Finance announced that 
he would seek continuation of rent controls 
on housing facilities until March 31, 1950, 
but provision would be made for withdrawal 
of the controls in any Province requesting 
the Federal Government to do so. He added, 
however, that authority would also be asked 
to pay the costs of rent controls for 1 year 
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in any Province desiring to exercise and ad- 
minister such controls. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board would 
be continued under another measure pre- 
sented to Parliament but price controls 
would only be exercised with respect to items 
now under price ceilings, namely, flour, 
bread, butter, citrus fruit, imported canned 
citrus-fruit juices, certain fresh vegetables, 
imported onions, certain fresh fruits, in- 
cluding imported apples and imported grapes, 
domestic canned vegetables, imported canned 
fruits, molasses, and sugar. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PERMITS GRANTED FOR SPECIFIED LUMBER 
IMPORTS UNDER HARDSHIP CLAUSE 


Under the hardship clause of the Emer- 
gency Exchange Conservation Act permits are 
being issued to import specified lumber listed 
as being prohibited importation under sched- 
ule I, according to an announcement from 
Ottawa on February 11, 1949. 

The relaxation covers veneers of rosewood, 
Spanish cedars, walnut, and mahogany, and 
lumber of white ash, hickory, oak, and aro- 
matic cedar. Imports of hardwood flooring, 
tongued and/or grooved or jointed, of beech, 
birch, maple, and oak are being permitted 
under the hardship clause also. 

The allocation for such imports is 55 per- 
cent of the dollar value of similar imports 
for the base period which is the year ended 
June 30, 1947. Canadian importers holding 
permits are authorized to bring in 35 percent 
of their annual allotment in the current 
quarter, 

It was announced further that authorized 
dealers may import under special permit 
the following species of lumber: Teak, ma- 
hogany, Australian gumwood, Australian 
ironbark, ponderosa pine, California sugar 
pine, and Idaho white pine. 

American shippers of the above types of 
lumber should obtain the import permit 
number from the Canadian consignee for no- 
tation on the shipping documents. 

{Holders of the revised list of Canadian 
Import Restrictions, of January 10, should 
make appropriate notations under items 505a, 
507, ex507a and 507b.] 


| ° 
China 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RECENT REVISIONS OF THE COMMODITY TAX 
LAW 


The administration and collection of the 
commodity tax, levied on specified imported 
articles at the same rates as on domestic 
items, have recently been revised, states a 
recent report from the American Consulate 
General at Shanghai. There have been four 
postwar revisions of the Commodity Tax 
Law: August 16, 1946, November 26, 1946, 
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March 21, 1947, and April 2, 1948." Again, on 
October 1, 1948, certain revisions were made 
in the April 2 law, particularly with respect 
to increasing the rates collected on imports 
of rolled tobacco, foreign wines and beer, 
cotton yarn, and beverages. At the same 
time two items—crystal sugar and singed 
cotton yarn made of artificial cotton—were 
added to the list of commodities subject to 
the tax; these are included in items “sugar” 
and “cotton yarn,” respectively, of the ac- 
companying table. 

At the present time a total of 12 import 
commodities are subject to the commodity 
tax, as compared with a total of 14 commodi- 
ties previously included under prior regula- 
tions.» Tea and wheat flour were omitted in 
the April 2 revision of the Commodity Tax 
Law. Present ad valorem rates applicable to 
items subject to the commodity tax may be 
compared with previous ad valorem rates as 
follows: 





Present Ad va- Ad va- 
ad lorem rate lorem rat 
Commodity group valore m, (effective (eff Ctive 
rate April 2, |March 21, 
per- 1948 1947 
cent percent percent 
Rolled tobacco 120 100 100 
Cured tobacco leaves st) 0) i 
Foreign-styled wines, liq 
uors, beer 12 100 100 
Matches 20 21 20) 
Sugar 25 25 25 
Cotton yarn 10) 7 7 
Woolen y arns and threads 15 15 
Furs (skins 15 l 15 
Cement 15 15 15 
Beverages st) 2t) 20 
Tin foils and joss paper 60 i HO) 
Cosmetics a 45 45 45 
Tea If 
Wheat flour 2 
i These rates had been in effect since August 16, 1946, 


except that the tax on cotton yarn had been increased 
from 5 percent to 7 percent ad valorem 


The basis employed by the Chinese Mari- 
time Customs in 1947 for determining the 
tax-paying value of such goods was the aver- 
age wholesale prices prevailing over a 3- 
month period, but with the advent of violent 
fluctuations in exchange rates Officials began 
using much shorter periods of time. The 
April 2 revision of the Commodity Tax Law 
prescribed bimonthly periods as a basis for 
calculation, but in October 1948, this was 
again changed to cover monthly periods 

For articles of domestic manufacture, the 
tax presumably is calculated as nearly as 
possible on the value of goods immediately 
after completion of the productive process. 

The revised law of April 2 is particularly 
important in that it provides not only for 
exemption from any further levy on import 
commodities on which the tax has been paid 
but also for exemption from payment of tax 
on export goods, shipment of which is di- 
rectly applied for by the producer or manu- 
facturer. On the other hand, if imported 
commodities on which the commodity tax 
has been paid are subsequently reexported, 
the amount of tax paid is to be refunded 
This ruling is a distinct improvement over 
previous regulations. The previous require- 
ment that the exporter pay the tax on goods 
at the time of export and later apply for a 
refund caused considerable inconvenience 
and financial loss, especially on exports of 
carpets and furs, because of local currency 

Pertinent information with respect to the 
August 16, 1946, regulations, in a sense the 
basis for succeeding legislation, appeared in 
the March 8, 1947, issue of ForEIGN COMMEKCE 
WEEKLY. 

*Prior regulations usually named 13 items 
subject to the commodity tax because skins 
(furs) and woolen yarns and threads were 
grouped together as one classification 
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depreciation and the resultant disparity in 
cost price with a highly competitive market 
such as New York. 

Other provisions in the revised law of April 
2 with respect to the administration of the 
law, collection of the tax, formula for cal- 
culating the tax, fines, and other features 
are too numerous and detailed for discussion 
here. 

The commodity tax ranks second only to 
customs duties as a source of revenue for 
the Chinese Government. Tax collections for 
the Shanghai area during the year 1948 
amounted to US$31,269,185 at the average 
black-market rates for conversion. By com- 
parison, the 1947 commodity-tax collections 
for the Shanghai area exceeded the 1948 
totals by approximately US$12,000,000 It 
is estimated that 70 percent of the total 
commodity-tax revenue for the country is 
derived from this area 


| e 
Costa Ricz 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL-INVOICE REQUIREMENTS TO 
BE ENFORCED STRICTLY 


Decree No. 19 of October 8, 1930, Which 
specifies how merchandise must be declared 
on all commercial invoices covering goods 
imported into Costa Rica, has been called 
to the attention of customs collectors and 
of local representatives of foreign exporters 
by the Costa Rican Director General of Cus- 
toms, at the request of the Department of 
Statistics, states a report from the American 
Embassy at San Jose, dated February 4, 1949 
The Department of Statistics, through lax- 
ness in enforcing the provisions of this de- 
cree, has encountered serious difficulty in 
connection with the compilation of data 
Inasmuch as the terms of the decree will be 
enforced strictly in the future, attention ol! 
all exporters of goods to Costa Rica is called 
to this warning 

Customs authorities in Costa Rica will re- 
fuse to permit clearance of merchandise at 
the port of entry if the commercial invoice 
does not contain all the required data or 
fails to comply with other requisites. If, be- 
cause of lack of the original invoice a pro 
forma invoice is presented, it should contain 
the information specified by decree No. 19 
and the importer must present the original 
invoice within 120 days. Upon failure to do 


so, he not only becomes liable to a fine of 


25 colones but forfeits the privilege of pre- 
senting any pro forma invoices in the future 

The same procedure is followed in present- 
ing invoices for shipments by parcel post 

The commercial invoice must be made out 
in Spanish and contain the following data 
with all weights and measures in units of the 
metric system: (1) Complete name and ad- 
dress of the shipper; (2) place and date ot! 
shipment; (3) complete name and address 
of the consignee; (4) port of shipment; (5) 
port of destination; (6) vessel and date otf 
sailing; (7) marks, numbers, quantity, and 
type of packages; (8) contents of each pack- 
age specified in detail by articles; (9) net 
weight of each article and gross 
each package; (10) detailed value of each 
article and amount of total expenses up to 
the port of destination; (11) country of ori- 
gin of the merchandise; (12) signature of the 
shipper or his authorized representative; and 
(13) import registered order number 

The number of units of which the shipment 
consists also should be shown when the fol- 
lowing articles are involved: Airplanes, au- 
tomobiles, trucks, motorcycles, bicycles, ve- 


weight of 


locipedes, streetcars and railroad cars, loco- 


motives, tractors, motors of all types, sugar. 
mill machinery, hydraulic pumps, boilers. 
forges, iron or steel tanks, wooden tanks 
scales, radio apparatus, windmills, boats 
safes, firearms of all types, moving-picture 
apparatus, sewing machines, calculating ma- 
chines, typewriters, adding machines, Cash 
registers, photographic cameras and appa- 
ratus, pianos and pianolas, phonographs 
rubber tires, household furniture, stoyes 
filters, sanitary ware, electric irons, fumiga. 
tors, fire extinguishers, billiards, beds of qj) 
types, Kettles, and any other articles which 
the Costa Rican Government may from time 
to time decide to include 

| Owners of “Preparing Shipments to Costa 
Rica” should add item No. 13 above, which is 
a provision of decree No. 216, announced jn 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 8 
1948 


ADDITIONS TO IMPORT CATEGORY I FoR 
EXCHANGE PURPOSES 


Three more items have been added +, 
Category I of Costa Rica's classifications of 
imports under the current exchange laws, ac. 
cording to a report from the United States 
Embassy at San Jose, dated January 28, 1949 
The newly classified items are as follows 
Metal articles for kitchen and table use 
celluloid sheets for industrial use, and phos- 


phated copper for castings 


For previous announcements of additions 





and changes in import categories, see F 
FIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for January 24 and 
February 21, 1949 


Kl Salvador 


Tar iffs and Trade Controls 
EXPORT QUOTAS ESTABLISHED 


The Salvadoran Ministry of Economy has 
announced export quotas from the 1948-49 
crop of certain basic agricultural products 
states a report from the American Embassy 





it San Salvador, dated February 3, 1949 
The quotas are tentative, are based on cur- 
rent crop estimates and estimates of domes- 
tic requirement ind are subject to change 
Production and consumption estimates and 
established qu re a llow 
1948-49 Crop Ve 
} 
Fx 

} ; J - 
} { nl ya. | 1 

{ 

| 44 14 


also develop- 
For the pres- 
ent, all export licenses will be valid for only 
8 days after issuance, with the understana- 


The Ministry of Economy i 


ing an export-licensing policy 


ing that the applicant already has possession 
if the commodity he wishes to export 

that he has already contracted for it Prei- 
rence in licensing is being shown to actual 
producers rhe Ministry hopes through this 
policy to avoid the danger of farmers being 


ined 
forced to sell to speculators who have gained 
: i) 
control of the market by acquiring all avall- 


able export licenses 
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French North 
Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


O.ive OIL: PRODUCTION, CIRCULATION, 
SALE AND EXPORTATION OF 1948-49 Crop 
REGULATED IN TUNISIA 


The production, circulation, sale, and ex- 
portation of olive oil of the 1948~-49 crop in 
Tunisia were regulated by an order of Sep- 
tember 25, 1948, published in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien on September 28. 

The order provides that all olive oils of 
the 1948-49 crop must be put at the disposal 
of the Tunisian Supply Service, and specifies 
the conditions under which they may be 
manufactured, sold, circulated, consumed 
locally, or exported from Tunisia. 

The export quotas will be periodically de- 
termined by the Tunisian Government and 
allocated to the wholesalers in proportion to 
the quantities formerly commercialized by 
them 

An order issued jointly by the Ministry of 
Commerce and the Director of Finance will 
fix the terms under which export licenses 
will be granted and will specify the tonnage 
for each country of destination and the mini- 
mum export price which will be revised 
periodically 


2 
Germany 
Exchange and Finance 


LIMITATIONS ON DEUTSCHE MARKS 
BROUGHT INTO GERMANY 


Visitors may take into the Western Zones 
of Germany a maximum of 40 Deutsche 
marks, according to an airgram of January 
27, 1949, from the American Consulate Gen- 
eral at Hamburg. The Military Authorities 
in Germany have requested that publicity 
be given to this regulation inasmuch as some 
visitors from the United States have indi- 
cated that they are unaware of this restric- 
tion. The Deutsche mark is legally valid 
only within the Western Zones of Germany 
and prospective visitors are cautioned against 
purchasing more than 40 Deutsche marks 
outside these zones 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AUTHORITY To LEGISLATE ON CUSTOMS AND 
EXCISE TAXES 


The Bipartite Board approved on Decem- 
ber 15, 1948, an ordinance on customs and 
excise taxes, empowering the German Bizonal 
Economic Council to legislate in this field, 
according to an announcement in_ the 
Monthly Report of the Control Commission 
for Germany (British Element) of December 
1948 

The ordinance provides for retention by 
the Laender of jurisdiction in excise taxes 
until each particular excise tax is designated 
by the Economic Council as a source of bi- 
zonal revenue. The ordinance provides for 
the establishment of a central Customs Office 
within the German Department of Finance, 
to insure uniform customs administration 
throughout the Bizonal Area 

[See article entitled “Customs-Tariff Re- 
form for Western Germany Looms,” FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 24, 1949, p. 4.] 
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India 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
NEW DELHI 
(Dated February 1, 1949) 


The first meeting of the Industrial Ad- 
visory Council (constituted by the Gov- 
ernment of India, under the chairman- 
ship of the Minister for Industry and 
Supply and composed of representatives 
of Government, industry, and labor), 
was held under official auspices in New 
Delhi on January 24 and 25. It was 
confirmed that although 1948 output 
in most lines (except steel and coal) 
showed an increase over the preceding 
year, production levels are still unsatis- 
factory and are considerably below in- 
stalled capacity. In his opening address, 
the Prime Minister called for further co- 
operation from capital and labor, and 
committees were appointed with a view 
to increasing production in 15 major in- 
dustries. Government spokesmen en- 
deavored to allay the threat of future 
nationalization of certain key indus- 
tries. Further clarification of the role 
of foreign capital is expected shortly. 

A mission from the _ International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment arrived in India the latter part of 
January to assess the possibility of loan 
applications for certain Indian develop- 
ment projects. Among the plans to be 
considered are the purchase of tractors, 
tube well equipment, the fertilizers for 
increasing food production, the addi- 
tional locomotives and rolling stock to 
improve the country’s railway transport. 

It was necessary for India to import 
nearly 3,000,000 tons of food grains dur- 
ing 1948, at an estimated cost of 1.300.- 
000,000 rupees ‘or the equivalent of ap- 
proximately US$390,000,000). For 1949, 
it is estimated that more than 4,000,000 
tons will have to be imported, owing to 
poor crops in various areas and inability 
to collect admitted surpluses elsewhere in 
India. Imports of food grains, coupled 
with large imports of capital goods and 
other industrial requirements, represent 
a serious drain on the country’s foreign 
exchange position, particularly with re- 
spect to hard-currency areas, and have 
prompted further efforts on the part of 
the Government to stimulate dollar- 
earning exports. 

An Indian mission to East Africa has 
purchased more than 20,000 bales of cot- 
ton at an estimated cost of 150,000,000 
rupees, and has initiated negotiations for 
purchase of Sudan cotton as well. Ten- 
tative arrangements have been reached 
for exchange of burlap for Argentine 
wheat, and tea for Russian wheat. 

Trade missions from Italy and Afghan- 
istan are scheduled to arrive in India in 
the immediate future. The Italian mis- 
sion will deal with general economic de- 


velopment, whereas the Afghan delega- 
tion is concerned primarily with increas- 
ing imports of Indian cloth. 

A commission has been established to 
report on the patent law of India, and 
has issued questionnaires to interested 
parties with a view to soliciting recom- 
mendations for modification of the exist- 
ing patent system. 

Export of chrome ore and kyanite is 
to be governed by the same procedure as 
in the case of Manganese ore, as an- 
nounced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of February 7. Iron ore also has been 
placed under export control. 

Air India International, Ltd., now op- 
erating between Bombay and London, is 
acquiring two more four-motored Amer- 
ican aircraft. Night service for air mail 
and parcels is being inaugurated between 
Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras, 
utilizing Nagpur as the central exchan~e 
connection. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH YUGOSLAVIA 
SIGNED 


A trade agreement between India and 
Yugoslavia was signed on December 29, 1948, 
and is to be effective for a period of 1 year, 
says the foreign press. Under the terms of 
the agreement, India will export to Yug)- 
slavia 5,000 tons of manufactured jute, 1,0)0 
tons of linseed, 800 tons of raw coffee, 1,590 
tons of castor oil, 1,000 tons of niger-kKurdi 
seed, 50 tons of spices, 450 pounds of nux 
vomica, 60,000 pounds of tea, 100 tons each 
of coir yarn and shellac, 5,000 tons of raw 
cotton, 2,000,000 yards of cotton textiles, and 
200 tons of sillimanite ore. 

In return, Yugoslavia will export to India 
20,000 tons of maize, 3,000 tons of calcium 
carbide, 50 tons of white zinc, 60,000 tons cf 
softwood, 1,500 tons of newsprint, 50,000 tons 
of cement, 3,500 tons of cement asbestos 
sheets, 150,000 tea chests, enamelware valued 
at £15,000, 200 tons of plate glass, 200 tons 
of maize starch, 1,000 tons of denatured alco- 
hol, 100,000 pairs of wooden shoe lasts, 
500,000 pairs of wooden shoe heels, 1,009,000 
wooden buttons, wooden accessories for tex- 
tile machinery valued at £20,000, 2,000 tons 
of soda ash, 1,000 tons of caustic soda, 50 tons 
of acetic acid, 100 tons of cigarette paper, 
insecticides valued at £5,000, pyrethrum val- 
ued at £3,000, agricultural tools valued at 
£25,000, and iron household goods valued at 
£5,000. 

It is stated that Yugoslavia will open a 
rupee account with an Indian bank, to which 
account will be credited the proceeds of ex- 
ports from Yugoslavia, and from which will 
be debited the value of imports from India 


HIDE AND SKIN QUOTA 


A quota of 2,000 long tons of light-weight 
raw hides and 150 long tons of raw sheepskins 
has been allocated for exportation to hard- 
currency countries only, the Government of 
India has announced. 

“Light-weight hides” are defined as cattle 
hides weighing less than 26 pounds. Cattle 
hides weighing more than that, as well as 
goat and kid skins, may continue to be 
exported without restriction. 





Two new caustic-soda plants art 
planned in Chile, one near Concepcion 
and the other at Quinteros. 
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Indonesia 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The import trade of Indonesia was 
very active during November, totaling 
242,613 metric tons valued at 122,557,- 
061 guilders (US$46,571,683 at the cur- 
rent official rate of 1 guilder—US$0.38) , 
the highest levels by volume since Janu- 
ary and by value since March 1948. 
Total imports in October amounted to 
only 160,407 tons valued at 89,662,202 
guilders (US$34,072,000). 

Arrivals of rehabilitation materials, 
particularly weaving yarns, petroleum 
products, iron and steel, and machinery, 
were heavy. However, purchases for the 
Christmas and New Year trade also were 
active, and included edibles, beverages, 
and miscellaneous wares. By commodity 
groups (value in guilders shown in pa- 
rentheses) textiles represented 30.6 per- 
cent (37,535,398) of the total import 
trade value for November, as compared 
with 32.5 percent (29,180,905) in Octo- 
ber; electrical and transportation appa- 
ratus 15.5 percent (18,946,620) com- 
pared with 17.9 percent (16,065,087) in 
the preceding month; provisions, bever- 
ages, and tobacco 15.4 percent (18,926.- 
676) compared with 13.7. percent 
(12,288,774) ; products for heating, light- 
ing, power generation, and lubrication 
10.6 percent (13,182,728) compared with 
8.3 percent (7,457,715) ; and base metals 
and products thereof 9.4 percent (11,- 
470,269) as against 8.4 percent (7,541,- 
479). 

Imports of 36,987 tons from the 
United States in November were the 
highest in value since January 1948, 
aggregating 25,699,044 guilders ‘US$9.- 
765,637) or 21 percent of the total, as 
compared with 18,238,990 guilders 
(US$6,929,816) or 20.3 percent in the 
preceding month. The Netherlands 
share rose sharply to the highest point 
since March 1948, with arrivals of 
16,598 tons valued at 22,330,278 guilders 
or 18.2 percent, as compared with 13,- 
369,796 guilders or 14.9 percent in Octo- 
ber. Purchases from Japan were inter- 
mittent during the month, consisting 
largely of cheap cotton goods. Total 
Japanese imports during November de- 
clined sharply, falling from first place 
among foreign suppliers in October 
(22,736,288 guilders or 25.4 percent of 
the total) to third place in November 
(19,755,336 guilders or 16.1 percent). 
Shipments from Great Britain, on the 
other hand, increased steadily to a post- 
war high—11,677,397 guilders in Novem- 
ber as compared with 9,743,839 guilders 
during October, although in total par- 
ticipation Great Britain’s share declined 
from 10.9 percent in October to 9.5 per- 
cent in November. 
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Imports of office machines from the 
United States during the first 11 months 
of 1948 were valued at $828,825, and im- 
ports of paper and allied products from 
the United States totaled $1,294,000 for 
the same period. These values represent 
11 percent of the grand total of Indo- 
nesian imports of paper and allied prod- 


Indonesian 


Potal all commodit 


Foodstuffs 

Animal and vegetable fats 
Chemicals and pharmaceuticals 
Rubber and rubber products 
Wood, cork, and allied products 
Paper and allied products 
Hides, skins, and allied products 
rextiles 

Clothing, shoes, and gunny bags 
Petroleum, coal 

Nonmetallic minerals 

Precious metals and stones 

Base metals and products 
Machinery and vehicles 
Miscellaneous 

Samples 


ind reexport 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN IMPORT DUTIES AND EXPORT 
LEVIES 


The Consulate General at Batavia, Java 
advises that the rate of import duty on tariff 
item No. 537 covering iron and steel drain 
pipe has been reduced from 12 to 6 percent 
ad valorem effective December 7, 1948. It is 
also reported that since August 1, 1948, a 
levy of 2.50 guilders (1 guilder=US$0.38 at 
the current official rate of exchange) has 
been placed on export licenses covering goods 
valued at less than 250 guilders, and a levy 
of 5 guilders on export licenses covering goods 
valued at 250 guilders or more 


Iraq 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTIFICATION REQUIRED ON SHIPPING 
DOCUMENTS OF ALL COMMERCIAL SHIP- 
MENTS TO IRAQ 


Certification of invoices is required on all 
commercial shipments destined for Iraq, ac- 
cording to the Iraq Government. The Iraq 
Directorate General of Customs and Excise 
now states that only exporters in New York 
City and Washington, D. C., are required to 
obtain consular certification on commercial 
shipments destined for Iraq. Exporters in 
all other areas, where there are no Iraqi 
consular officials, may have invoices certified 
by local chambers of commerce, instead of 
sending them to the Iraq Consulate in New 
York as heretofore required. (For previous 
ruling, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of 
February 14, 1949.) 

The Iraq Embassy, located at 3141 Thirty- 
fourth Street, NW., Washington, D. C., (tele- 
phone: HUdson 7500), is prepared to authen- 
ticate the declaration as to value and origin 
against payment of the regular consular fee 
of $1.62 for certification 

Iraq Government officials are reported ti 
be considering further changes or amend- 
ments in certification requirements. Should 


ucts from all destinations and 26 per. 
cent of the corresponding total for office 
machines. In terms of total value of 
United States exports to Indonesia dur. 
ing November, paper shipments and 
office machines represented 8.5 percent 


and 13.3 percent of the aggregate 
respectively. 
Imports 

November 1048 January November 1948 
Volume (in Value (in Volume (in Value (in 
metric tons 1,000 gldr metric ton 1,000 gldrs 


242, 613 122, 557 1, 863, 686 981, 130 
23, 204 18, 927 257, 390 J98, 505 
is] 728 2 Os4 5, 471 
8,7 7, 182 66, 461 50), 922 
170 i4 U4 9, 148 
7 HoH 430 784 

«, S24 2, 9 1, 522 28, 427) 
14 78 (2 

1 41, 768 276, 121 
048 4,11 4,117 4 16 
3 304 s 134, 064 M44 
20, 852 72 20), 188 24 
1 2 1” 

171 106, 209 82. (28 

254 S, 4 71, 425 162, 94 


any changes in present instructions be re- 
ceived they will be published in future issues 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


lreland (Lire 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DuTy IMPOSED ON CERTAIN IMPORTED 
RAYON PIECE GOODS 


The Irish Government issued an order 
effective January 19, 1949, imposing a duty of 
50 percent ad valorem (preferential rate 334 
percent ad valorem) on imports of woven 
piece goods containing not less than 40 per- 
cent of rayon, which exceed 25 inches in 
width, are not less than 2!, ounces or more 
than 8 ounces in weight to the square yard 
and are of a value not exceeding Is. 6d. per 
square yard. Goods made partly of wool and 
weighing 7 ounces or more per square yard 
are excluded from the order 

The Revenue Commissioners may allow 
duty-free admission fabrics which are 
patterned in color, except striped fabrics, and 
of fabrics made wholly from spun rayon, vel- 
vet, or or which are waterproofed 
The principal types of material to which the 
new duty applies are linings and plain dyed 





velveteen 


cloths weighing between 2!, ounces and 8 


ounces a square yara 


QUOTAS FOR HOSIERY AND ELECTRIC FILA- 
MENT LAMPS ESTABLISHED 


The Irish Government has issued orders 
authorizing the importation of the following 
products under quota during the _ periods 
shown: Silk and rayon hosiery, other than 
half-hose—1,280,000 pairs from all countries 
between March 1 and August 31, 1949; elec- 
tric filament lamps which consume not more 
than 1.500 watts—-25.000 articles from all 
countries between March 1 and May 31, 1949. 





Of a total of 120 airplanes in opera- 
tion in British East Africa on June 30, 
1948, 30 were made in the United States 
and 90 in the United Kingdom 
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Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ParcEL-Post GIFT PACKAGES FOR ITALY 
AND THE VATICAN CITY STATE: REGULA- 
TIONS REVISED 


Parcels accepted for mailing to Italy (in- 
cluding the Republic of San Marino) and the 
Vatican City State as “U.S. A. Gift Parcels,” 
in accordance with the provisions of order 
No. 39240 (reduced postage on relief parcels), 
must comply with the limitations which are 
imposed in accordance with the agreement 
made between the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and the Italian authorities, by 
the Postmaster General’s Order No. 39788, 
dated and effective February 1, 1949, and pub- 
lished in the Postal Bulletin (Washington) 
of February 3 

These limitations are as follows 

No such parcel may contain more than 4 
pounds 6 ounces (2 kilograms) of coffee or 
6 pounds 9 ounces (3 kilograms) of sugar. 
Heretofore 11 pounds (5 kilograms) of coffee 
could be contained in these packages, and 
there was no special limitation on sugar. 
The weight limitation of 22 pounds (10 kilo- 
grams) for these parcel-post gift packages 
remains unchanged (See ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of February 28, 1948) 

Saccharin is prohibited 

Household supplies and utensils may not be 
included 

Other permitted contents must be in such 
quantities as to be clearly intended for the 
personal use of the addressee and family 

The foregoing supplements the third para- 
graph of Postmaster General’s Order No 
37824, dated June 26, 1948, published in the 
Postal Bulletin of June 29, 1948 (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 10, 1948), insofar 
as concerns the items that may be included in 
U.S.A. gift parcels addressed to Italy (includ- 
ing the Republic of San Marino) and the 
Vatican City State 

These parcels must still conform to United 
States export regulations on gift parcels 
(See “Export Regulations on Gift Parcels 
Revised”’ under the heading “General” in the 
section “News by Countries” in this issue.) 


Malaya 
Tar iffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT CONTROLS 


Malayan regulations authorizing export 
control, which came into force on August 31, 
1946, require licenses for most articles ex- 
ported and confer on the control authorities 
“absolute discretion” to issue general and 
Special export licenses, to impose the terms 
and conditions to which they are subject, and 
to cancel or revoke them The latest re- 
Vision of the Malayan Export Guide, dated 
December 28, 1948, stressed that the exposi- 
tion of policy found tlerein is intended solely 
as a guide and will ngt serve as a rigid basis 
for every decision male 

The exposition of policy, together with the 
lists of prohibited, restricted, and free ex- 
ports, in the Malayan Export Guide follows: 


1. Prohibited exports 
(a) The export of all commodities under In 
ternational Agreement and by the U. K. Minis 
try of Food is prohibited unless 
(t) It is a case of pure transshipment: 
(it) There are special quota arrangements 
(b) The export of all the most essential re 
habilitation s ipplies is also prohibited 
_{¢e) A list of the commodities concerned is 
given in lists A and € 
2. Restricted ree xport 
, Certain commodities for which hard curreney 
IS granted will still be restricted to a percentage 
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export quota of imports from all sources (but 
are free to Burma, British Borneo Territories, 
except as in foregoing paragraph 1). Destina- 
tions are limited to territories in South East 
Asia, except Hong Kong. A list of these com- 
modities and quota percentages are given in 
List B. 

3. Free exports: 

As a rule the export of commodities not 
mentioned in this policy is allowed freely. If 
application for reexport of any commodities for 
which hard currency is granted tends to be 
excessive, such commodities will be placed on 
List B. 

4. All goods proved to be transshipment cargo 
may be reexported 

5. A list of special export rulings is given 
in List C, 

6. The policy regarding the export and re 
export of foodstuffs is summarized in List D. 
7. List A does not apply to British Borneo 
Territories. 


List A-—COMMODITIES OTHER THAN Foop- 
STUFFS—PROHIBITED EXPORT 
Acid, boric; 
Asphalt and bitumen: 
Coal (except locally produced) ; 
Cotton thread (U. K.) 
Crochet cotton: 
Fertilizers, chemical: 
Guano ; 
Hessian cloth; 
x Jute twine; 
Newsprint 
Nets, fish (cotton only) 
Outboard motors: 
Ply wood: 
Potash caustic; 
x Rope, manila 
Soda ash 
Soda, silicate: 
Shotguns ; 
Tallow 
Tin ore and concentrates 
Tin plates 
Tins, kerosene 
Tractors 
Watches 
x Wire, galvanized; 
Yarn, cotton 


NOTE: Commodities marked ‘x’? may be ex- 
ported to Indonesia in limited quantities 


List B—RESTRICTED ExPORTS 


Twenty-five percent of imports from all 
sources, except 50 percent for wire nails 


Coagulants, imported; 

Caustie soda; 

Cement ; 

Electrodes ; 

Paint thinners (other than linseed oil) : 

Wire nails 
List C—SPECIAL RULINGS FOR RESTRICTED EXPORTS 
Bottles Beer and aerated water bottles 
may be exported by local manu- 
facturers if their own products 
otherwise prohibited 

Other bottles—free export 


Building materials (on the merits of each case 

Cars As approved by Registrar of Ve- 
hicles 

Cement 0 percent of monthly imports 

Charcoal As recommended by Forestry 
Officer 

Coal Export of locally produced coa 
only is permitted. 

Copra Free export from Singapore 

Dhall Permitted to British North Borneo 
Siam, French Indochina, and 
Indonesia 

Drum Prohibited unless proof given of oil 
imports 


Local manufacturers may export 
20 percent of their production in 
exchange for hard currency or its 





equivalent; otherwise prohibited 

Firewood As approved by Forestry Officer 

Fuel Siam and Burma against Ministry 
of Supply allocation 

Gold and Referred to Controller of Foreign 
Exchange. 

(iran Permitted to British North Borneo 
Siam, French Indochina, nd 
In lesla 

Gunny Bag Heavy “Cs” prohibited (new 


and second-hand). 

New Export permitted t 
Indonesia, French Indochina, 
Siam, and British Borneo Ter- 

tories, against proof of produce 
mported within the last month 

Second-hand: 

ro Indonesia, French Indo- 
china, Siam, and_ Britis! 
Borneo Territories 

lo Hong Kong against quota 

based on produce imported 


Sago flour bags: Export free 
British Borneo ‘Territories 
Lead and | ted Kingdom « \ 
] eed l hibited except t B 
B ‘ lerritories 1 1 
rntit 


List C—-SPECIAL RULINGS FOR RESTRICTED Ex- 


PoRTS—Continued 


Machinery, mining. Other than locally manufactured: 
Export allowed to Siam and 
Burma, as approved by Chief 
Inspector of Mines. 
Milk, evaporated__. 25 percent of monthly imports. 
Machinery (other On the merits of each case. 
than locally man- 
ufactured). 
Machinery welding. On the merits of each case. 
Motorcycles . As recommended by Registrar of 
Vehicles or Commissioner of 
Road Transport, Federation of 
Malaya. 
Antimony, copper, brass: 50 tons 
to any destination. 
Military equip- Prohibited to Indonesia. 
ment. 
Motor vehicles 


Metal (in ingots) . 


Export allowed if recommended by 
Registrar of Vehicles or Commis- 
sioner of Road Transport, Fed- 
eration of Malaya. 

Refrigerators, elec- 25 percent of monthly imports. 
trical. 


Safes _ -- . On the merits of each case. 
Serap, iron and Export permitted to United King- 
steel. dom only. 
Soap, household (a) British Borneo Territories: 
Free. 
(b) Any other destination on quota. 
Soda, caustic....... 20 percent of monthly imports. 
Solder _- (a) To any destination if the tin 
content is not more than 55 per- 
cent. 


(b) To United Kingdom. 
Spare parts _.. On the merits of each case. 
Steel, construc- On the merits of each case. 
tional. 
Textiles , (i) Free to British Borneo Terri- 
tories. 
(ii) Textiles imported from any 
source may be exported up to 50 
percent of import to Burma, 
Siam, Indonesia, and French 


Indochina. 
rin ingots_- Referred to Ministry of Supply. _ 
rires, imported _ (a) Free to British Borneo Terri- 
tories. 


(6) Limited quantities may be ex- 
ported to other neighboring ter- 
ritories, subject to the prohibition 
on export of certain sizes which it 
may be necessary to enforce from 
time to time. 

[vpewriters, new 25 percent of monthly imports. 
last D—FOopDSTUFFS 


1. Exports to British Borneo Territories are 
allowed freely except for the following: 
Butter ; 
Ghee ; 
Meat (fresh and frozen) ; 
Oils and fats (excluding coconut oil and 
groundnut oils) ; 
Rice and rice products; 
Sugar; 
Wheat flour. 

2. Unsolicited food parcels may now be sent 
to any country without restrictions other than 
those imposed by the postal regulations, states 
airgram A—17, January 21, 1949 

3. Prohibited export (subject to the above): 

Bran, rice. 

Cooking oils and fats: 

Dairy produce ; 

Fish, fresh ; 

Flour, wheat, and wheat products; 
Groundnuts ; 

Groundnut oil 

Kachang oil; 

Meat, fresh, frozen, canned, and salted ; 
Milk (except evaporated) 

Oil cakes; 

Paddy ; 

Rice ; 

Soybeans ; 

Sugar, coarse and refined ; 


Whisky 

{. Special rulings for restricted exports: 
Fish (canned) 25 percent of all im- 
Milk (evaporated)-} ports to Indonesia 
Milk (powdered ) ~~ Siam, and Burma. 


Pineapples Export by registered 


packers allowed up 
to their full pro- 
duction quota 


T fr 
New Zealand 
\IRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
WELLINGTON 
(Dated February 2, 1949) 

Early-January business in New Zea- 
land showed a seasonal decline in whole- 
sale and retail volume but recovered after 
the middle of the month to the high 
average of the latter half of 1948. 


I 








Cumulative foreign-trade figures show 
January—October 1948 exports of £131,- 
845,000 and imports of £107,890,000, an 
increase of 19.5 percent and 5.7 percent, 
respectively, above the corresponding 
months of the preceding record year 
1947. Trade with the United States in- 
cluded exports valued at £6,777,382 and 
imports at £12,246,630. Exports showed a 
small increase but imports dropped a 
third in relation to 1947. Imports from 
the United States continue to be limited 
mainly to necessary materials and com- 
modities unobtainable in British Com- 
monwealth or sterling-area countries. 

The agricultural outlook remained 
favorable during January with good crop 
and grazing conditions noted. Factory 
butterfat production in the period Au- 
gust-November 1948 amounted to 167,- 
000,000 pounds and was 5.9 percent 
greater than in the _ corresponding 
months of 1947. Butter graded for ex- 
port during August—December 1948 was 
estimated at 82,000 tons, an increase of 
2.7 percent over the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. Cheese produc- 
tion for export in the August-December 
period amounted to 47,600 tons, a rise of 
4,100 tons over the corresponding months 
of 1947. High prices prevailed through 
the January wool auctions, with an eas- 
ing tendency toward the end of the 
month. British and Continental Euro- 
pean buyers took the bulk of the stocks, 
with active Russian participation being 
a factor in supporting prices. 

The drain on the Reserve Bank’s ster- 
ling balance since the appreciation of the 
New Zealand pound on August 10, con- 
tinued through January to hold that ac- 
count under the £44,000,000 level, com- 
pared with £63,537,070 on August 25, 1948. 
Seasonal export credits since late fall 
have been offset by debits against imports 
and other commitments. Exports now 
moving in good volume and at higher 
prices than a year ago are expected soon 
to effect improvement in the foreign ex- 
change position. The commercial banks’ 
net oversea assets at the end of Decem- 
ber totaled £13.203,144. Internal mone- 
tary conditions remained easy with rec- 
ord note circulation and bank deposits 
at the year end. 

The press reported on January 14 that 
a new trade agreement probably will be 
signed with Australia after a conference 
at departmental levels, to be held be- 
tween Australian and New Zealand rep 
resentatives in Wellington early in 
March. Appreciation of the New Zealand 
currency in August has tended to in- 
crease the long-existing inequality in the 
trade exchange between the two coun- 
tries by encouraging New Zealand im- 
ports and retarding exports. 

Except for seasonal recession in vege- 
table and fruit, no chatmges are noted in 
prices. Price cuts on some imported 
durable goods and scattered items of oc- 


casional household use, following the Au- 
gust foreign-exchange appreciation, are 
not traceable in the cost-of-living level. 
On January 6, the Government author- 
ized the adoption of a new consumers’ 
price index using the first quarter of 
1949 as a base, to replace the stabiliza- 
tion indicator, the 1942 Wartime Price 
Index. It is understood that a compara- 
tive relation will be established between 
the new index and price levels in previous 
years. 

Owing to increasing consumption, re- 
strictions of 10 percent on the use of 
midsummer electric power are being ap- 
plied in the Auckland district for 1949, 
on a fixed-quota basis, indicating the 
widening of the capacity-load gap in 
prime power supply. The Minister of 
Works was guardedly optimistic in a 
press statement regarding the possibil- 
ity of new power generation from vol- 
canic steam in the central North Island 
thermal area. The Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation predicted an increase in manu- 
facturing during 1949 within the limits of 
labor and materials supplies through ex- 
isting plant expansion and the establish- 
ment of new English and Australian 
units. 

When the Wellington and Auckland 
tire factory output is added soon to the 
Christchurch production, 90 percent of 
the country’s tire requirements are ex- 
pected to be locally manufactured. The 
Dunlop Rubber Co.’s tire factory at Up- 
per Hutt ‘about 20 miles from Welling- 
ton) is nearing completion, the cost of 
which will be approximately £1,000,000, 
and approximately 400 persons will be 
employed. The Reid Rubber Tire Fac- 
tory, Auckland, under full production will 
be equipped to produce 500 tires a day 
The third New Zealand tire factory, at 
Christchurch, of the Firestone Co., be- 
gan operations about the middle of the 
year and was formally opened at the end 
of November 

Household-goods production is being 
increased by the addition of a fourth 
pressure-cooker factory, further limiting 
import requirements. The official fore- 
cast is a record 1948-49 timber produc- 
tion of 470,000,000 board feet, an increase 
of 8 percent over the preceding year. 

Three gold dredges have closed down 
since the appreciation of New Zealand 
currency, and plans for construction of 
another unit have been abandoned. Coal 
production in the first 9 months of 1948 
amounted to 2,074,000 tons, an increase 
of 1.35 percent over the like period of 
1947. 

Because of rising costs of labor and im- 
ported coal, the railway services continue 
to operate at a loss, which totaled £1,051,- 
296 in the period April 1 to December 11, 
1948 

Trans - Tasman 
service is now restored to near prewar 
levels with the addition of the recondi- 


steamer passenger 


tioned Union Steamship Monowai in 
January, and of the Huddart-Parker 
Wanganella, which was recommissioneg 
in December, providing weekly sailings 
to and from Australia. 

The December 31 motor-vehicle regis. 
tration reached the all-time high of 377.. 
603 ‘September 30—357,603), including 
228,562 passenger cars, 39,453 light 
trucks, and 30,621 heavy trucks. 


\vasaland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES ON VIRTUALLY ALL Foop- 
STUFF ITEMS ELIMINATED 


Effective November 29, 1948, import duties 
in Nyasaland Protectorate 
moved on virtually all products classed in 
the customs tariff as animals, agricultura] 
and pastoral products, and foodstuffs, by an 
official notice published in the Nyasaland 
Government Gazette Supplement of the same 
A notable exception, however, was in 
respect of tobacco and tobacco products, on 
which exdsting duties were substantially in- 
creased 


have been re. 


date 


Increased rates of duty on these latter 
items are as follows (previous rates are shown 
in parentheses Cigars 14 shillings per 
pound (10 shillings); cigarettes, 15 shillings 
and 6 pence per pound (12 shillings); and 
manufactured tobacco, 12 shillings per pound 
(9 shillings (1 shilling — approximately 
$0.20 United States currency There are 12 


pence t 


me 
Peru 
Ex hange and Finance ? 


TEMPORARY CHANGE IN POLICY REGARDING 
USE OF FREE-MARKET EXCHANGE 


A Supreme decree dated February 9, 1949 
published in the Peruvian press of February 
11, 1949, provides that importers in_ posses- 
f unpaic partially or 


| 
undistributed 


-for merchandise 
which has been im- 
right to official 
former exchange- 
prior to December 3, 1948 
make payment for this mer- 
foreign- 


sion 

totally 
ported under licenses with 
exchange granted by the 
control agency 
may proceed to 
chandise t« oreign 


exchange certificates or foreign 


suppliers with 
funds pur- 
chased on the free market, states an airgram 
of February 11 1949 American 
Payments so made are t 


Peruvian Price Control 


from the 
Embassy in Lima 
be reported to the 


Board in order that it may establish equita- 


ble ceiling prices after the Board has con- 
firmed the circumstances involved. Goods 
paid for in this manner cancel out the rights 
to official-exchange purchase permits pre- 
viously granted 


This decree is designed to facilitate the 


distribution of merchandise that has been 


imported into the country and that remains 


undistributed because of the nondelivery ol 
official exchange to pay for the imports and 
of the existence of price-control ceilings on 
domestic sales based on the authorized pay- 
ment of the oods with official exchange 
The new sale prices of uch goods will bring 
the prices into line with those of similar 


goods being imported now (with free-market 
exchange) under the present exchange-con- 
trol system. The decree excludes imports of 
medicinals, and Govern- 


basic food supplies 


ment requirement 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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New COMMISSION CREATED To Pass ON 
APPLICATIONS FOR OFFICIAL EXCHANGE 


A new commission, the Comision Califica- 
dora de Solicitudes de Devisas Oficiales, to 
review applications for official exchange has 
been established by a Supreme Decree of 
January 17, 1949, according to a report of 
January 27 from the United States Embassy 
in Lima. The new body is composed of two 
members designated by the President of the 
Military Junta and one member appointed 
py the Board of Directors of the Central 
Reserve Bank 

The principal functions of the Commission 
are (1) to receive all applications for official 
exchange and to ascertain that all required 
data are submitted; (2) to study the purpose 
of the payment or the nature of the order 
and the destination of the importation; and 
(3) to verify the necessity of the importation 
and to determine whether substitution of a 
domestically produced article is feasible, or 
whether the acquisition can be made under 
more favorable conditions from other sources 

The decree reiterates that sale of official 
exchange will be approved only within the 
limits established in decree-law No. 16, 
namely, for the payment of the Government's 
foreign obligations; for essential government 
imports; and for the acquisition of basic 
foodstuffs and medicinals It is specified 
that the issuance of a supreme resolution 
will be necessary for each individual author- 
ization of disbursement of official exchange 

It is the Embassy's opinion that the Com- 
mission's sphere of activity is limited merely 
to the review of applications for official ex- 
change submitted under the terms of the 
new exchange-control regulations (no final 
authority of action resting in the Commis- 
sion) and that it is not concerned with the 
official exchange purchase authorizations 
granted under the former system and still 
remaining unserviced (negotiations in ref- 
ernce to the latter presumably must be taken 
up directly with the Ministry of Finance.) 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Jan- 
uary 3, 1949, for announcement of provisions 
of decree-law No. 16 of December 3, 1948.] 


Republic of the 
Philippines 
Tar iffs and T) ade Controls 


IMPORT-CONTROL REGULATIONS 


The procedure necessary for importing ar- 
ticles under control intended for personal 
use, or aS samples, in the Republic of the 
Philippines has been further defined by the 
Import Control Board in recent supplements 
to the import-control regulations, issued as 
circular 6 (Revised) and circular 8 


ARTICLES UNDER CONTROL FOR PERSONAL USE 


Articles under control imported for per- 
sonal use and not for resale may enter the 
Philippines by air, mail, or ship. For ship- 
ments of such articles valued at less than 
$100, no application for import license is nec- 
essary until their arrival in the Philippines 
At that time the addressee will be notified by 
the Collector of Customs or Postmaster, who 
will require a signed application for import 
license from the recipient or owner of the 
articles. The application must list names of 
articles, quantities, and values, and include 
a Statement to the effect that the articles are 
for the personal use of the applicant. The 
application, with the approval of the Col- 
lector of Customs or Postmaster noted there- 
on, must then be forwarded to the Import 
Control Office at Manila 


March 7. 1949 


An application for an import license must 
be made in advance of placing orders for 
controlled articles for personal use valued at 
more than $100. When the license has been 
granted by the Import Control Board at Ma- 
nila, the license number must be included 
with the order, in compliance with Executive 
order 193, which specifies that import-license 
numbers must be shown on consular invoices. 


ARTICLE UNDER CONTROL BROUGHT IN BY 
INCOMING PASSENGERS 


Passengers bringing in controlled articles 
should file an application with Philippine 
consulate abroad. In cases where such ar- 
ticles, over and above the normal allowable 
requirements of a passenger, exceed $100 in 
value, the Collectors of Customs at ports of 
entry, including Manila, are authorized to 
pass such articles provided that applications 
as described above are made under oath, and 
copies sent to the Import Control Office. 


SAMPLES 


Articles under control brought in or sent 
to importers or indentors in the Philippines 
as samples shall be allowed to enter ex-quota. 
The procedure for clearance is the same as 
for articles for personal use. A license for 
samples need not be applied for until their 
arrival, except for shipments valued at over 
$100. 


CERTAIN COMMODITY RULINGS 


The Import Control Board has also notified 
importers that religious articles and athletic 
medals and trophies, except those made of 
solid gold, silver, or platinum, or made of or 
studded with precious stones, do not require 
an import license. At the present time, gold 
bullion and dental gold are not under con- 
trol by the Import Control Board, as these 
articles are controlled by the Central Bank 
of the Philippines. The Board has also 
classified chocolate-coated nuts as confec- 
tionary, which is not under control 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 17, 1949, for text of the Import Control 
Order. | 


Siam 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES MADE IN SIAMESE IMPORT DUTIES 


Effective February 6, 1949, a number of 
changes were made in specific duties under 
the Siamese import tariff schedule, and the 
export tariff was completely revised, accord- 
ing to a recent telegram from the United 
States Embassy, Bangkok. Included among 
items affected by the new import duties, with 
former rates in parentheses, are milk foods 
and dried milk, 4 baht per kilogram (5 baht); 
malt, free (1 baht per kilogram); molasses, 
0.05 baht per kilogram (free). 

Wines which contain not more than 15 
percent of absolute alcohol are dutiable (1) 
in casks or other large containers, at 5 baht 
per bulk liter (3.50 baht); (2) sparkling, in 
bottles, at 22 baht per bulk liter (15 baht); 
(3) still, in bottles, at 7.50 baht per bulk 
liter (5 baht). Wines containing more than 
15 percent but not more than 23 percent otf 
absolute alcohol are dutiable (1) in casKs or 
other large containers at 7.50 baht per bulk 
liter (5 baht); (2) sparkling, in bottles, at 
25 baht per bulk liter (17.50 baht); still, in 
bottles, at 10 baht per bulk liter (7 baht). 
Brandy, whisky, rum, gin, geneva, and imita- 
tions thereof are subject to a duty of 70 
baht per liter of absolute alcohol (50 baht). 
with a minimum charge of 35 baht per bulk 
liter (25 baht). 

Other items include: Perfumed spirits and 
alcoholic toilet preparations containing more 


than 5 percent absolute alcohol (1) when 
containing 40 percent or more of absolute 
alcohol, 105 baht per bulk liter (35 baht); 
(2) when containing less than 40 percent 
absolute alcohol, 52.50 baht per bulk liter 
(17.50 baht); and other spirits and prepara- 
tions containing more than 5 percent of abso- 
lute alcohol, n. e. i., 50 baht per liter of ab- 
solute alcohol (35 baht), subject to a mini- 
mum charge per bulk liter of 25 baht (10.50 
baht). 

Coal will be admitted duty-free (2.40 baht 
per metric ton), as also will be coke (7.20 
baht per metric ton). Slippers and sandals, 
besides those chiefly of straw or wooden 
soled, will now be subject to a duty of 2 baht 
per pair (1 baht). All other footwear is 
dutiable (a) when made of rubber or similar 
materials, including footwear with soles of 
rubber or similar materials and uppers of 
textile materials, at 2 baht per pair (1 baht), 
and (b) when made of other materials, at 
6 baht per pair (3 baht). Tin plate contain- 
ers, barrels, and drums, composed chiefly of 
iron or steel of the type primarily designed 
for the conveyance or packing of goods, ex- 
cept used cylindrical cigarette tins, 0.20 baht 
per kilogram (0.50 baht). Umbrellas and 
umbrella frames under the new schedule are 
dutiable as follows: Covered with silk or 
artificial silk, 10 baht each (5 baht); covered 
with other textile materials, 3 baht each (1 
baht); and other umbrellas or umbrella 
frames, 1 baht each (0.50 baht). 

Detailed information on the new export 
tariff is not yet available. 


+ 
Syria 
Exchange and Finance 


MONETARY AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE SIGNED 


A monetary agreement between Syria and 
France was signed on February 7, states a 
report from the American Legation, Damas- 
cus. Similar in its broad outline to the 
Franco-Lebanese Agreement signed in Janu- 
ary 1948, this agreement, which is expected 
to be submitted to the Syrian Parliament for 
ratification during its present extraordinary 
session, provides for separation of Syria from 
the franc bloc and repayment of the cur- 
rency cover. The principal provisions of 
the agreement are summarized below: 

1. The currency cover will be liquidated by 
payment to Syria of approximately 7,000,- 
000,000 French francs in 14 equal semiannual 
installments commencing January 1, 1948, 
and terminating October 1, 1954. This 
amount is to be guaranteed against any sub- 
sequent franc devaluation. 

2. The amount not guaranteed against 
subsequent devaluation, which totals ap- 
proximately 3,200,000,000 francs, is to be 
held on deposit for Syria’s account and used 
to purchase limited quantities of foreign 
currencies, to finance imports from France, 
and to pay French claims against Syria. 

3. The various Syrian claims against 
France, in the sum of S£14,758,000, are to be 
added to the amount shown in paragraph 2. 

4. Syria is to pay to France S£23,200,000 for 
French property claims in Syria, including 
telecommunications network and _ surplus 
military property delivered to Syria at the 
time of evacuation. Funds specified in para- 
graphs 2 and 3 will be used for this purpose 


to the extent required. 





Games, toys, sporting and athletic 
goods exported from Bizonal Germany 
in the first 10 months of 1948 amounted 
to $1,174,200. 








Union of 
South Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


SHIPPING CHARGES To BE DEDUCTIBLE FROM 
NONSTERLING EXCHANGE QUOTAS 


Effective from April 1, 1949, all shipping 
charges will be deducted from the individual 
importer’s nonsterling exchange quota in the 
Union of South Africa, irrespective of the cur- 
rency in which such shipping charges are 
paid, according to a Government announce- 
ment in the South African press of Febru- 
ary 12. Ships of South African registry, how- 
ever, are to be exempted from this new regu- 
lation. However, no South African or other 
excepted line will be permitted to increase 
Sailings to the United States nor will any 
excepted line not previously plying the 
United States-South African route be per- 
mitted to enter the trade. 

Under the exchange-quota regulations im- 
posed in the Union of South Africa on No- 
vember 5, 1948 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 22, 1948, for details), 
only dollar shipping charges were made de- 
ductible from the importers nonsterling ex- 
change quota. This, of course, gave vessels 
of sterling countries a competitive advantage 
over United States vessels, inasmuch as a 
Union importer then preferred to conserve 
his nonsterling exchange quota by instruct- 
ing his agents in the United States to ship 
by sterling vessels. The effect of the new 
announcement, therefore, will be to place the 
American merchant marine on an equal 
footing with the merchant marine of sterling 
countries, except for vessels of South African 
registry. 


United Kingdom 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LONDON 
(Dated February 3, 1949) 

The improvements in Britain’s over- 
sea balance of trade for 1948, were out- 
lined by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to a press conference on January 13, 
1949, and the need to continue voluntary 
limitation of dividends, the dangers of 
further general wage increases, and the 
importance of agriculture’s task were 
stressed. 

Sir Stafford Cripps stated that the to- 
tal value of exports and reexports dur- 
ing 1948 was £1,648,000,.000 and of 
imports, £2,080,000,000. Exports and re- 
exports totaled £873,000,000 and imports, 
£1,054,000,000 in the second half of the 
year. The visible trade deficit was £251,- 
000,000 in the first half of 1948, £181,000,- 
000 during the second half, and £432.,- 
000,000 in the entire year. These are 
gross figures, as they compare the f. o. b. 
value of exports with the import figure 
which includes freight and insurance. 
They represent a considerable improve- 
ment over the trade deficit of £345,000,- 
000 for the last half of 1947 and of £596,- 
000,000 for the entire year. 

The Chancellor stated that although 
the necessary statistics to show the total 


970 
) 


=( 


balance-of-payments position in the sec- 
ond half of 1948 would not be completed 
for some time, ‘“‘the information already 
available does show that we are making 
progress to what is generally called an 
over-all balance of payments.’ He at- 
tributed this achievement to a great pro- 
duction effort, loyal acceptance of dras- 
tic restrictions on consumption, and the 
generous assistance of the United States 
and Canada culminating in Marshall Aid 
which, he said, had given the country 
“the basis on which we, by our own ef- 
forts, are moving towards a balance in 
our accounts—.” Sir Stafford, however, 
emphasized that the dollar deficit, man- 
ageable now only because of American 
aid, must still be solved, chiefly by push- 
ing more exports to the Western Hem- 
isphere. 

Of special interest was the Chancellor's 
statement that the United Kingdom has 
been continuing a surplus on trade with 
the other Marshall Plan countries and 
with the rest of the sterling area. The 
United Kingdom, under the intra-Euro- 
pean Payments Plan has given financial 
assistance to western European coun- 
tries in order that their recovery would 
not be hampered by their present short- 
age of sterling. The surplus with the 
rest of the sterling area has enabled 
British capital to be invested in develop- 
ing resources in colonial and Common- 
wealth areas. 

The Chancellor stated that the index 
of all industrial production reached a 
new peak in October 1948—27 percent 
above the 1946 monthly average. He 
emphasized the need for greater pro- 
ductivity and said that production index 
figures for 1948 provided some encourag- 
ing general evidence which suggested 
that an improvement in productivity of 
approximately 5 percent had been at- 
tained in the year. 

The situation in the two most impor- 
tant textile industries was reflected by 
the easing of certain export regulations 
on cotton cloths, and by the announce- 
ment on the last day of January that 
wool suits, coats, and other woolen cloth- 
ing were to be derationed. All the cotton 
cloth that can be made for export can 
still be sold, and exports are thus being 
encouraged. Wool textiles on the other 
hand, although about 10 percent less 
than the production target for 1948, are 
meeting more resistance in Oversea Mar- 
kets so that supplies for domestic con- 
sumers are sufficient to warrant de- 
rationing. 

Textile targets for 1949 were an- 
nounced by the Economic Secretary of 
the Treasury in a speech in Yorkshire 
on January 19. The cotton-yarn pro- 
duction target has been set at 980,000,000 
pounds, 80,000,000 more than the 1948 
target or 90,000,000 pounds more than 
the 1948 actual production. Cotton ex- 
ports are expected to reach a monthly 


rate of £15,000,000 by the end of 1949 
or £2,000,000 more than the 1948 target 
which was exceeded. The production 
targets for wool remain much as they 
were for 1948, but higher exports, es. 
pecially to Canada and the United States 
are expected in 1949. The rayon target 
for 1949, however, was increased to 300,- 
000,000 pounds. Rayon-yarn output in 
1948 amounted to 234,000,000 pounds. 

A 1949 target for coal, calling for an 
increase of 5 percent over 1948 output, 
was announced by the chairman of the 
National Coal Board. Production jp 
1948 was only about 1 percent below the 
target. As in textiles, this failure to 
reach the target was due largely to the 
lag in recruitment of the needed extra 
manpower. 

The record achievement in steel out. 
put in 1948, exceeding the target already 
raised during the year by 3 percent, js 
attributed to the coming into operation 
of new plant and continued good rela- 
tions between management and workers. 
It was announced during January that, 
at the Government’s request, the iron 
and steel industry had revised its recon- 
struction plan of 1946 to increase the 
production capacity in 1953-54 from 
16,000,000 tons to 18,500,000 tons a year, 
largely by retaining older plant formerly 
slated to be scrapped 

Government spokesmen continued to 
stress the need to hold money incomes 
down. The Chancellor made a_ very 
strong speech to a Labor Party gather- 
ing in northern England on this prob- 
lem. A number of small wage increases 
were made in January to workers in 
agriculture and quarries and to post- 
office engineers; demands from railway 
men, as well as a cost-of-living adjust- 
ment for coal miners, are pending. 
Some trade unionists argue that these 
increases represent merely adjustments 
in the traditional differentials between 
various types of workers, and point out 
that without the Government's exhorta- 
tions and resulting moderation on the 
part of workers in their demands, pres- 
sure for wage raises would be much 
greater. But others realize the impor- 
tance of holding all wage demands in 
check. 

The Export Guarantees Bill which was 
published on January 20 will increase 
from £300,000,000 to £500,000,000 the 
maximum liability which the Board of 
Trade may guarantee for ordinary com- 
mercial transactions and services, and 
from £60,000,000 to £100,000,000 for spe- 
cial guaranties given in the national in- 
terest, such as economic assistance to 
countries outside the United Kingdom. 
The bill will supersede the Export Guar- 
antees Acts 1939-48 and the Overseas 
Trade Guarantees Act of 1939 

The debate on the American Aid and 
European Payments (Financial Provi- 


(Continued on p. 46) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, F'RANCE 


Automotive vehicles produced in 
France during the first 11 months of 1948 
numbered 177,701, or about 40 percent 
more than were produced in the like pe- 
riod in 1947. Output was divided almost 
equally between passenger cars and com- 
mercial vehicles. 


SMALL MARKET FOR MOTOR VEHICLES IN 
LIBERIA 


The increase in sales of passenger cars 
and trucks in Liberia in 1948 was attrib- 
uted to installment buying, opening of 
new roads into the hinterland, and the 
construction of two garages in Monrovia. 
Dealers are optimistic about prospects for 
increased sales in 1949. 

The automotive market is small, only 
664 motor vehicles being in operation on 
January 1, 1949. Of these vehicles, 259 
were passenger cars, 387 trucks, 7 busses, 
and 11 motorcycles. There is no public 
transportation system, and there are no 
taxis. Since World War II the United 
States has been the only supplier of pas- 
senger cars, trucks, and busses to Liberia. 
Dealers estimate the average life of ve- 
hicles in Liberia at 2 years. 


INCREASED NUMBER OF VEHICLES IN OPERA- 
TION IN NEW ZEALAND 


Licensed motor vehicles in operation in 
New Zealand at the beginning of the 
fourth quarter of 1948 numbered 33,645 
more than at the corresponding date in 
1947. There were 223,947 passenger cars, 
an increase of 16,727; 37,183 trucks of 2 
tons and under, an increase of 4,179; and 
28,934 trucks of over 2 tons, an increase of 
2,897 vehicles. Other motor vehicles 
numbered 9.842 more in 1948 than in 
1947, 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE FOR NEW 
VEHICLES, HUNGARY 


Expenditures for new motor vehicles 
by the Hungarian Government in Decem- 
ber 1948 amounted to 5,800,000 forints 
‘$678,600 U. S. currency), according to 
the Hungarian press. 





A total of 900 tractors were scheduled 
to be completed in the Hofherr factory 
In Hungary by the end of 1948. 
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Chemicals 
PHOSPHATE-ROcCK PRODUCTION, ALGERIA 


Average monthly production of phos- 
phate rock in Algeria in the first 10 
months of 1948 was slightly less than the 
1947 rate. Output in the 10-month pe- 
riod totaled 547,163 metric tons, com- 
pared with 706,878 tons in the year 1947. 
Plans for increased mechanization in 
1948 did not materialize. 


DECREASED EXPORTS IN 1948, CANADA 


Canadian exports of chemicals and al- 
lied products in 1948 dropped almost 
$4,000,000 in value from those in 1947, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 
Totals were $79,840,000 and $83,804,000, 
respectively. 


SALT PRODUCTION, CEYLON 


Production of salt in Ceylon reached 
a peak of 1,365,000 hundredweight (1 
hundredweight=112 pounds) in the 6- 
month period April—September 1948. 
Shortages of labor and machinery pre- 
vented the Government from establishing 
new salterns. 


FRENCH SHIPMENTS TO DENMARK 


Under an agreement between Denmark 
and France, the latter has agreed to au- 
thorize through June 1949 the shipment 
to Denmark of 4,500 metric tons of soda 
ash, 1,000 tons of caustic soda, and coal- 
tar dyes valued at 20,000,000 francs. (1 
French franc, official rate—$0,0047, 
United States currency.) 


AUSTRALIA TO IMPORT CYANOGAS AND 
LARVACIDE FROM U. S. 


Australia will issue to the United States 
in the quarter ending March 31, 1949, im- 
port licenses for the purchase of about 
80 long tons of cyanogas and larvacide 
to combat the current rabbit plague in 
that country. 


MANUFACTURE OF FERTILIZER FROM 
GARBAGE, EL SALVADOR 


A new corporation in El Salvador, 
known as ‘“‘Abonos Organicos, S. A.,” has 
obtained a Government concession to 
build organic fertilizer plants to utilize 
garbage. A plant of this type was es- 
tablished in Santa Ana in 1947 and is 
operating successfully. Its output aver- 
ages 20 to 25 metric tons daily and is 
contracted for months in advance. 






Farmers state that excellent results are 
being obtained from use of the fertilizer. 

A site has been selected in San Sal- 
vador for a mechanized plant to convert 
waste into compost with the use of bac- 
terial cultures to hasten the process. 
Garbage collections in San Salvador are 
averaging about 100 tons daily, but it is 
estimated that this amount can be in- 
creased to 200 tons, which would provide 
material for about 100 tons of fertilizer. 
Negotiations are being conducted with a 
United States company for the purchase 
of machinery and equipment. 

Eventually, it is planned to build these 
plants throughout the country. Several 
members of the new corporation have an 
interest in the Santa Ana plant and it is 
planned later to absorb it into Abonos 
Organicos, S. A. 


COMPANY INCREASES OUTPUT OF SYNTHETIC 
DETERGENTS, FRANCE 


Since 1946 a large chemical company 
near Paris, France, has tripled its month- 
ly output of synthetic detergents, pro- 
duction having risen from 40 to 120 
metric tons. The increase is attributed 
principally to the availability of larger 
quantities of fats and chemicals im- 
ported under the European Recovery 
Program. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF PHOSPHATE 
Rock, FRENCH MOROCCO 


The maximum monthly total of phos- 
phate-rock production in Morocco in the 
third quarter of 1948 was 302,400 metric 
tons in September; the lowest was 264,100 
tons. Production in the first 6 months 
of 1948 averaged 203,000 tons monthly. 
The increased output is attributed chiefly 
to freedom from labor difficulties. 


PRODUCTION IN BIZONAL AREA, GERMANY 


Despite a short working month, pro- 
duction of chemicals in the Bizonal Area 
of Germany rose to 75 percent in Novem- 
ber 1948 from 72 percent in October 
(1936=100). 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF NITROGEN AND 
AMMONIUM SULFATE, SOVIET ZONE, GER- 
MANY 


The Leuna Works, Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many, produced 160,000 metric tons of 
nitrogen (N content) in the first 11 
months of 1948, compared with 30,000 
tons in the year 1945, a foreign chemical 
publication states. The output of am- 
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monium sulfate in that period totaled 
550,000 tons, whereas in 1945 it was 49,- 
000 tons. 


Ecypt To RECEIVE FERTILIZER FROM 
HUNGARY 


Negotiations for the exchange of 60,000 
metric tons of fertilizer for cotton have 
been in progress between Hungary and 
Egypt, according to the foreign press. 
Under a previous agreement between the 
two countries, 30,000 tons of fertilizer 
were to be supplied by Hungary. 


CAPACITY OF NITROGEN WorRKS To BE 
INCREASED, HUNGARY 


Investments in the Pet Nitrogen Works, 
Hungary, total 46,000,000 forints (11.65 
forints=USS1, official rate.) Additional 
investments in 1949-50 are expected to 
increase the capacity by 14 percent over 
that at present, which is 70,000 metric 
tons of ‘‘Peti’’ salts annually. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENTS, INDIA 


The Panel dealing with the plastics and 
celluloid industry in India believes that 
prospects for developing lac plastics are 
favorable, says a foreign chemical pub- 
lication. It recommends that extensive 
research be done on the utilization of 
other domestic raw materials such as 
cashew-nut-shell liquid. Work done by 
the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research has resulted in a process for 
converting the liquid, in combination 
with Bhilawan-shell liquid, into a semi- 
solid resin. The Indian Lac Research 
Institute, Ranchi, also has obtained in- 
teresting results on the industrial uses 
of cashew-nut-shell liquid. Further re- 
search along this line and in the field of 
chemically modified resin plastics gener- 
ally is recommended. 


CHEMICAL-FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTION, ITALY 


Distribution of chemical fertilizers in 
Italy in the season 1947-48, in metric 
tons, was as follows (1946-47 figures in 
parentheses): Phosphatic, 917,662 ‘884,- 
209) : nitrogenous, 483,625 (359,766) ; po- 
tassic, 33,533 (25,407); and mixtures, 
2,277 (1,091). 


New PLANT To PRODUCE CHLORINE 
PAKISTAN 


As a further means of insuring regular 
supplies of chlorine to Karachi, the Pak- 
istan Government has authorized the 
establishment of a plant to produce ap- 
proximately 5 long tons of chlorine 
monthly, states the foreign press. Out- 
put will meet the entire needs of the 
capital, and production is expected to be- 
gin by mid-1949, it is stated. 


PERUVIAN EXPORTS OF CUBE ROOTS AND 
PRODUCTS 


Peru’s exports of cube dry roots in Oc- 
tober 1948 totaled 37 metric tons, valued 
at 88.993 soles (1 sol=$0.1538, United 
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States currency); in November, exports 
rose to 176 tons, worth 25,738 soles. The 
United States took approximately two- 
thirds of the exports in October and all 
but 10 tons in November, the United 
Kingdom being the only other purchaser. 

Exports of ground roots (powder) in 
October 1948 amounted to 13 tons, valued 
at 48,795 soles: exports in November 
totaled 15 tons, worth 56,088 soles. The 
United Kingdom took nearly two-thirds 
of the exports in October ‘(Netherlands 
49 tons) and the entire amount in 
November. 


PLANT FOR MANUFACTURE OF FERTILIZER 
PROPOSED, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The National Development Co., Repub- 
lic of the Philippines, is considering the 
proposal of a domestic firm to establish 
a plant for the manufacture of super- 
phosphate fertilizers. A capital loan of 
$2,500,000 may be requested from the 
RFC. 


SWEDEN To RECEIVE CHEMICALS FROM 
SOVIET ZONE OF GERMANY 


On the basis of quotas revised under 
the current trade agreement, chemicals 
to be received by Sweden from the Soviet 
Zone of Germany through June 1949 in- 
clude ethylene glycol, magnesium car- 
bonate, and coal-tar dyes 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE 
SWITZERLAND 
Switzerland’s chemical industry was 
fully occupied in 1948, according to the 
Swiss Credit Institute, Zurich. The 
United States continued to be the leading 
source of raw materials for the industry, 
but Germany is gaining in importance 
Exports were at about the same high 
level as in 1947 
thirds to European countries—increased 
further 


Those of dyes—two- 


However, exports of chemicals 
for the textile, leather, and paper indus- 
tries have declined sharply: they have 


been espeCially affected by exchange 


controls abroad The manufacture of 
insecticides and agricultural chemicals, 
a newer branch of the Swiss industry 
depends heavily on oversea sales and has 
not been able to obtain foreign markets 
commensurate with its 
capacity 

Although chemical exports so far have 
been satisfactory, future sales abroad are 
expected to be affected by import restric- 
tions in many countries 


production 


PLANNED PRODUCTION REPORTEDLY 
EXCEEDED IN THE U.S.S.R 


The chemica! industry of the U.S.S.R 
exceeded planned production in 1948 by 
16 percent, according to the Soviet Cen- 
tral Statistical Administration. Output 
of certain important chemical products 
is said to have increased over the 1947 
figures by the following percentages 


Caustic soda, 25; calcined soda, 44; fer. 
tilizers, 43; and coal-tar dyes, 35. 


EXPORTS INCREASED, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s exports of 
chemicals, drugs, dyes, and colors in 194g 
rose to £83,670,000, according to prelim. 
inary figures of the Board of Trade. The 
total in 1947 was £67,420,000, and in 193g 
£22.270,000. Exports of chemicals jn. 
creased from £6,970,000 in November 
1948 to £7,350,000 in December ang 
showed a greater rate of progress (jn 
value’ than most other manufactured 
products. 

Principal items making up the 1948 
total were: Ammonium sulfate, £3,859. 
000; ammonium nitrate, £2,530,000: dis. 
infectants, insecticides, and allied prod- 
ucts, £3,990,000; soda ash and sodium 
bicarbonate, £3,130,000; caustic soda. 
£3,290,000; dyes, £7,690,000; and ready. 
mixed paints and enamels, £5,320.000 


PLASTICS-PRODUCTION FORECAST, U. K. 


By 1952, the United Kingdom's output 
of plastics materials is expected to be 
three times as great as in 1938, says the 
British press 


Coal and Coke 


COAL PRODUCTION IN NEW SOUTH WALEs 
AUSTRALIA 


Approximately 80 percent of the coal 
produced in Australia comes from mines 
in New South Wales. Total output of 
these mines in 1948 was 11,712,000 long 
tons, slightly above 1947 output, but 
about 1,300,000 tons below the figure an- 
nounced by the Joint Coal Board as the 
minimum required for the year. Pro- 
duction lost because of strikes during 
1948 amounted to 2,027,000 tons 

The break-down in coal production in 
New South Wales in 1947 and 1948 was 
as follows ‘in thousands of long tons 
Underground, 10,724 and 10,276, respec- 
tively; Opencast, 959 and 1,436 


COAL PRODUCTION, CHINA 


Coal production in China in 1948 was 
estimated by the Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce at 11,220,000 metric tons 
compared with 19,487,000 metric tons in 
1947. The sharp decline in output is 
attributed to the fact that all coal mines 
in Manchuria and North China were lost 
to the Communists in 1948 


COAL PRODUCTION, INDOCHINA 


Coal production in French Indochina 
in 1948 amounted to 340,000 metric tons, 
an increase of 90,000 tons over 1947, but 
less than 15 percent of the 1938 output 
of 2,335,000 tons 


CLOSING OF SUBMARGINAL MINES, U. K. 


The British National Coa] Board is 
continuing with its policy of closing un- 
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economic pits and concentrating man- 
power on those that are more productive. 
Eleven Scottish pits, involving the 
transfer of 2,300 men, are to be closed 
by June 1949: 40 additional Scottish pits 
are scheduled for eventual closing. 


Construction 


HIGH RaTe OF BUILDING ACTIvITy, Sao 
PAULO, BRAZIL 


The year 1948 closed with building ac- 
tivity high in Sao Paulo, Brazil, although 
it did not attain in December the rec- 
ord established in June. Totals both of 
buildings and area for 1948 were above 
those for 1947. It was indicated, how- 
ever. that the boom in the construction 
of large edifices might be tapering off, 
inasmuch as the square-meter area was 
much less above the total for 1947 than 
was the number of buildings. It seems 
probable that with the completion of the 
office buildings that are already in prog- 
ress a surplus of space will be available 
before the end of 1949. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Plans released in January call for the 
construction of a $1,000,000 hotel at San- 
tiago, Dominican Republic. The hotel 
is to have 56 rooms, an outdoor swim- 
ming pool, roof garden, and sports facil- 
ities. ANnouncement also was made in 
January of a project to build a new ho- 
tel in Barahona. This is one of the 
series conducted under the Govern- 
ment’s hotel program. 

An extraordinary session of the Legis- 
lature was called to consider, among 
other plans, the $25,000,000 special pub- 
lice-works budget that was announced 
early in Decembe1 


INTERCONTINENTAL AIRPORT APPROVED FOR 
CONSTRUCTION, ROME, ITALY 


Construction of an intercontinental 
airport at Rome, Italy, is reported to 
have been approved late in January by 
the Minister of Defense, and indications 
are that work will begin soon on this 
project. 


HOUSE CONSTRUCTION REACHES ALL-TIME 
HIGH, SCOTLAND 

The Secretary of State of Scotland an- 
nounced that 28,688 houses were built 
during 1948. Of these, 21,097 were per- 
manent structures and 7,591 were tem- 
porary. This total is claimed to be the 
largest annual production of houses in 
Scotland. The average output for the 
20-year period, 1919-39, is stated to have 
been 16,000 units per year. In 1938 the 
construction figure was 26,473 permanent 
houses, 

Approximately 30,000 men were em- 
Ployed in housing construction in 1948 
Compared with 26,000 before the war. 
Two years are said to be required for the 
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completion of a traditional four-room 
house and the cost varies between £1,350 
and £2,500. The Swedish timber houses 
soon to be imported for use in the Scot- 
tish Highlands are reported to cost be- 
tween £1,800 and £2,000. (£1—$4.03 
U. S. currency.) 


CONSTRUCTION IN 1948, URUGUAY 


Official figures showed the value of 
construction permits issued in Monte- 
video, Uruguay, in the first 9 months of 
1948 to have been 22 percent below those 
of the like period in 1947. Unofficial 
sources, however, estimate that the total 
for 1948 at least equaled that of 1947. 
Construction was completed on a con- 
crete floating drydock capable of han- 
dling ships up to 20,000 tons, reportedly 
the first of its type built in South 
America. 


7 * . 
Kssential Oils 
EXPORTS FROM HONG KONG TO U. S. 


Declared exports of esSential oils from 
Hong Kong to the United States during 
1948 included the following types: Cassia, 
88,000 pounds, valued at $118,220; citro- 
nella, 45,277 pounds ($48,115): aniseed, 
361,790 pounds ($231,485); camphor, 
86,107 ($22,589); and ho, 5,036 pounds 
($5,612). 


foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


Coffee preduction in Eucador in 1948 
is estimated at 345,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each (1 kilogram= 2.2046 pounds) 
as compared with 235,000 bags in 1947 
and about 170,000 bags in 1946. 

Of the total 1948 crop about 35,000 
bags are expected to be consumed within 
the country, leaving about 310,000 bags 
available for export. An estimated 25,- 
000 bags of the export supply will be 
carried over for disposition in 1949. No 
reliable information is available for 
stocks carried over in the interior. The 
carry-over from 1947 was about 40,000 
bags. 

Exports of coffee from Ecuador in the 
first 10 months of 1948 amounted to 
10,847,706 kilograms, of which 4,103,268 
kilograms went to the United States and 
2,793,412 kilograms to Italy. The re- 
mainder went to a number of European 
countries, Canada, South America, Phil- 
ippines, and Netherlands West Indies. 


DEVELOPMENTS, EL SALVADOR 


By the end of 1948, registered sales of 
El Salvador’s 1948—49 coffee crop totaled 


580,290 bags of 60 kilograms each (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds) or 56 percent of 
the estimated 1,035,000-bag export crop. 
Of this amount, 566,174 bags were sold 
to the United States. By the middle of 
January 1949, about 70 percent of the 
1948-49 crop had been contracted for. 

Coffee remained the basis of the Salva- 
doran economy and its prime source of 
foreign-exchange income. With coffee 
prices up, the country continued to enjoy 
a favorable balance of trade and a favor- 
able exchange position. Although 1948 
was a record year for imports into El 
Salvador the Central Reserve Bank 
ended the year with about $500,000 more 
on hand than it started with 12 months 
before. 

During the first 11 months of 1948, 
coffee accounted for 77 percent of the 
value of all Salvadoran exports. The 
United States continued to be the lead- 
ing customer just as it was the leading 
supplier of imports. Of the 976,863 bags 
of coffee exported during the calendar 
year 1948, the United States received 
883,173 bags. 

Stocks in ports awaiting shipment as 
of December 31 totaled 27,851 bags, com- 
pared with 4,344 bags on September 30, 
1948, and 7,389 bags on December 31, 
1947. 

Interior stocks on December 31, 1948, 
of unwashed coffee from the 1947—48 crop 
were estimated at 6,900 to 11,500 bags. 
It was also reported that by that date 50 
percent of the 1948-49 crop had already 
been harvested and was in various stages 
of processing. 

With carry-over stocks from the previ- 
ous crop year negligible and 70 percent 
of the current crop already contracted 
for at high prices, the Salvadoran coffee 
industry entered the new year under fav- 
orable auspices. 

With little increase in production 
costs noted over the previous year, and 
the coffee export tax again set at 7 
colones ($2.80 U.S. currency) per quintal 
(1 Spanish quintal—101.41 pounds), 
coffee profits will probably be the high- 
est in Salvadoran history. 


EXPORTS, HAITI 


Haiti's 1948-49 coffee crop is unoffi- 
cially estimated at from 330,000 to 353.,- 
000 bags of 60 kilograms each (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds). 

Exports of coffee from Haiti in the 
3-month period, September—November 
1948, amounted to 2,903,200 kilograms, of 
which about 36 percent, or 1,047,812 kilo- 
grams, went to the United States; 31 per- 
cent, or 888,637 kilograms, went to Bel- 
gium; 18 percent, or 535,520 Kilograms, 
went to Italy; 12 percent, or 358,400 kilo- 
grams, went to the Netherlands: and the 
remainder went to SwitZerland, Canada, 
and France. 








PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, VENEZUELA 


Because of the wide distribution of 
coffee culture in Venezuela and the lack 
of accurate statistical information, crop 
estimates are little better than guess- 
work. However, the Government’s 
Banco Agricola y Pecuario, in fulfilling 
its many activities in regard to coffee, 
maintains agents in all important coffee 
regions and is probably in the best posi- 
tion to estimate each year’s crop. This 
organization’s estimates of the last four 
crops follow: 1947-48, 778,794 bags of 60 
kilograms each; 1946-47, 730,747 bags; 
1945-46, 744,581 bags; and 1944-45, 953,- 
577 bags. The Bank has made no official 
estimate of the 1948-49 crop; trade 
sources, however, estimate it at from 
750,000 to 800,000 bags. 

During the first 11 months of 1948, 
exports of coffee from Venezuela 
amounted to 543,798 bags, compared with 
476,385 bags during the corresponding 
period of 1947. 

In 1948, as has been the case since the 
outbreak of World War II, the United 
States received the bulk of Venezuelan 
coffee exports. In the first 11 months of 
1948, the United States received 84.6 
percent of the coffee exported, as com- 
pared with 81.4 percent of total exports 
in 1947. 

The main problem faced by the Vene- 
zuelan coffee industry is the question of 
obtaining sufficient labor at prices which 
growers can pay. As long as the high- 
wage petroleum industry continues to be 
the country’s most important economic 
activity, it is doubtful that coffee grow- 
ing will expand to any great extent. 

On the other hand, with continuation 
of good world prices and with the as- 
sistance and protection of the Govern- 
ment, the coffee industry should at least 
maintain, if not slightly improve, its 
present production. 


Dairy Products 


CuBA CONSTRUCTS MILK-PROCESSING 
PLANTS 


Three new milk-processing plants are 
being constructed in Cuba by the largest 
producer of butter and cheese in that 
country. 

Two of the new factories are to be con- 
densing plants, while the third will pro- 
duce dried skim milk. One of the con- 
denseries and the dried-milk plant will 
be located in Sancti Spiritus in south- 
eastern Las Villas Province, and the sec- 
ond condensery is being erected in Ca- 
maguey, capital of the Camaguey Prov- 
ince. The plants in Sancti Spiritus were 
expected to begin operating on February 
1, 1949. Because some machinery is still 
lacking for the Camaguey plant, it is not 
expected to open before April 15, 1949. 

The milk-processing equipment for all 
three plants was purchased in the United 
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States. It is reported that the most 
modern methods and machinery will be 
used. Local can manufacturers will sup- 
ply cans. Automatic packaging equip- 
ment has been provided. 

The construction of the new plants 
reflects the owner’s expectation of ex- 
pansion in Cuba’s raw-milk output. Not 
until milk production increases, however, 
will the full capacities of the plants be 
used. During the past 5 years, supplies 
of milk have been insufficient to permit 
full operation of present condensing fa- 
cilities. Cattlemen in the areas sur- 
rounding milk processing plants in cen- 
tral Cuba have found the sale of beef 
more profitable than the production of 
milk. Until the relationship between the 
prices of beef and milk becomes more 
favorable, Cuban milk-condensing plants 
will not find their facilities taxed except 
during the peak of production. 

Lack of suitable roads is another fac- 
tor preventing greater supplies of raw 
milk from reaching processing plants 


Fish and Products 
REGULATIONS IN EFFECT IN ECUADOR 


A decree passed by the 1948 session of 
the Ecuadoran Congress concerning fish- 
ing in Ecuadoran territorial and insular 
waters and the establishment of fish- 
processing plants in Ecuador became ef- 
fective with its publication in the Official 
Register on January 4, 1949. 

The new decree does not revoke the 
existing laws and regulations governing 
fishing in Ecuadoran waters, but rather 
confines certain regulations about which 
there was considerable discussion and 
adds to them basic regulations to govern 
the signing of contracts with fishing and 
fish-processing enterprises 

The decree confirms the policy of per- 
mitting both bait and purse-seine fish- 
ing, working alone or with “mother 
ships”; however, if after 2 years trial, 
either method of fishing is found to be 
destructive of the national fishing re- 
serve, the President of the Republic may 
prohibit either system partially or.com- 
pletely. The President is also obliged to 
issue regulations that all fish caught in 
Ecuadoran waters be processed in Ecua- 
dor in order to make possible the pro- 
gressive establishment of a fish-process- 
ing industry in the country, culminating 
at the end of 4 years 

Enterprises exclusively engaged in fish- 
ing and not in processing shall be obli- 
gated, under the decree, to turn over to 
the processing industry, totally or par- 
tially, beginning 2 years after the initia- 
tion of their activities in Ecuador, the 
product of their fishing at the prices on 
the international market. The Govern- 
ment will fix the percentages of the catch 
to be turned over to local processors in 
accordance with the needs of the indus- 
try. Free disposition will be permitted 


of any fish caught in excess of those 
needs. 


REPUBLIC OF PANAMA REQUIRES LICENSE 


Owners or captains of vessels fishing 
for bait (sardines) in Panamanian wa. 
ters must obtain a license at the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Commerce, and Indus. 
tries, and a Navigation License at the 
Ministry of Treasury and Finance, effec. 
tive January 13, 1949. 

Fishing for bait is permitted, only jn 
waters to the south of 8°30’ north lati- 
tude. No mention of the cost is made in 
the Presidential Decree requiring the ]j- 
censes. 

The Decree also prohibits fishing with 
purse-seines “or any other method prej- 
udicial to fisheries in general.” 


U. S. MARKET FOR BRITISH HERRING 


The United States market calls for only 
the highest quality herring products from 
the United Kingdom according to the 
Edinburgh ‘Scotland) Office of the Her- 
ring Industry Board. Prior to World 
War II, the principal demands were for 
kippers, matje pickle-cured herring from 
Castlebay, and for certain marinated 
specialties 

In an endeavor to meet needs of the 
“matje’” market in the United States, ar- 
rangements were made during 1948 to 
pickle-cure herring at Castlebay. Un- 
fortunately, no satisfactory herring were 
caught there and it has not been possible, 
therefore, to make even a token ship- 
ment 

In regard to kippered herring, it was 
said that the United States market re- 
quires a large’ kipper,  cellophane- 
wrapped, approximately 18 to 20 pairs to 
the 14-pound box. To satisfy this de- 
mand, special selection has to be made, 
as the general run of British herring is a 
good deal smaller than the Icelandic or 
Norwegian fish. During the past year 
excellent herring have been caught but 
none sufficiently large to satisfy the 
United States market 

Inquiries have been received, during 
the past year, from various firms in the 
United States for specialties and in all 
such cases every endeavor has been made 
to supply suitable samples and quota- 
tions, the board reported 


Fruits and Vegetables 


GRADUAL EXPANSION OF BANANA INDUSTRY 
EXPECTED IN COLOMBIA 


The general outlook for the banana In- 
dustry in Colombia is favorable to grad- 
ualexpansion. The smaller independent 
growers may be expected to convert their 
plantations to cattle or to other crops as 
the Sigatoka disease completes its de- 
structive work. The several larger com- 
panies, on the other hand, will in all 
probability succeed in maintaining some 
degree of control over the diesease and 
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thus provide increasing amounts of fruit 
for export. It will be many years before 
the industry reaches the prewar rate of 
shipping. 

Banana shipments from the Port of 
Santa Marta for the calendar year 1948 
totaled 4,371,914 stems. Of this number 
705,558 stems were exported to European 
destinations, with the remainder going 
to markets in the United States. Ex- 
ports in 1947 totaled 3,500,000 stems. 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASE AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF SEEDS DISCONTINUED, U. K. 


The purchase and distribution of agri- 
cultural and vegetable seeds on Govern- 
ment account for sowing in the United 
Kingdom is to be discontinued. 

Subject to current commitments, the 
executive and advisory functions of the 
Seeds Import Board regarding the sup- 
ply, distribution, importation, and ex- 
portation of seeds will lapse in the Spring 
of 1950, and the Board’s last purchases 
will be from the 1949 crops. 

Imports of seeds from 1950 and subse- 
quent harvests will be made through 
ordinary trade channels under licenses 
issued by the Board of Trade in consulta- 
tion with the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. Details will be announced 
later. 

The Seed Production Committee with 
representatives of the National Farmers’ 
Union, the Seed Merchants, and the in- 
terested Departments will continue in 
being and keep under continuous review 
the prospective requirements and sup- 
plies of seed, both those produced domes- 
tically and those imported 


Spices and Related Products 
PEPPER EXPORTS, FRENCH INDOCHINA 


The latest available export statistics 
from the French Indochinese customs 
show that 1,000 tons of black pepper 
and 234 tons of white pepper valued re- 
spectively at 20,545,000 and _ 6,632,000 
piastres (the free market rate for the 
piastre is now quoted at about 18 to 
US$1.00) were exported during the first 
10 months of 1948. Consular invoices 
show that 579,282 United States pounds 
of black pepper valued at US$383,930 were 
exported from Saigon during the past 
year. This was the largest single ex- 
port commodity both in weight and 
value of Indochinese products going di- 
rect from Indochina to the United 
States. Almost all the remainder of the 
black pepper and all of the white pepper, 
Went to France and the French Union. 

Prices have doubled since June 1948, 
when the minimum f. o. b. Saigon price 
for, both black and white pepper was 
17.30 and 27.50 piastres per kilogram 
(1 kilogram 2.2046 pounds). By the 
middle of January 1949 the price for 
black pepper reached 38.50 and for white 
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pepper 57.00 piastres. These price rises, 
according to pepper merchants, resulted 
principally from a certain amount of 
speculative buying in France (due to 
uncertainty as to the maintenance and 
improvement of pepper production in 
Indochina) and the usual depletion of 
stocks just before the next harvest 
begins. 
INDONESIAN TRADE 


The Indonesian trade in mace, nut- 
megs, and cloves continued to be rela- 
tively favorable in the last quarter of 
1948; trade in cassia remained limited 
and in vanilla beans was nonexistent. 
It is hoped that with the reopening of 
the principal cassia and vanilla-bean, 
producing areas in Sumatra and Java, 
respectively, supplies will be forthcom- 
ing in 1949. 

Year-end estimates place the total 
1948 nutmeg crop on Sanda and Siao 
at normal, between 2,500 and 3,000 metric 
tons. The mace crop in these areas was 
estimated at 700 tons. 

Local exporters claim that Indonesian 
nutmegs were selling at a premium in 
the United States at the end of January 
1949, and that, while prices were declin- 
ing in the last quarter of 1948, they 
nevertheless left a fair margin of profit 
despite the sustained high local first 
costs. 

Exports of nutmegs to the United 
States increased during the last quarter 
of 1948. Shipments to Singapore also 
were heavy, but those to the Nether- 
lands remained fairly steady. The 
United Kingdom, Belgium, and Luxem- 
bourg reentered the market in Septem- 
ber and October, respectively. 

Total shipments of broken nuts to 
the United States in the first 11 months 
of 1948 amounted to 753 metric tons, or 
39.3 percent of total exports of 1,929 
tons. Singapore received 424 tons, the 
Netherlands 636 tons, and the United 
Kingdom, France, Egypt, and Belgium 
and Luxembourg small quantities. Ex- 
ports of unhulled nuts, practically all 
of which went to Singapore, totaled 459 
metric tons during the same period. 

Mace exports during the last few 
months of 1948 also were heavy, with the 
United States and Singapore responsible 
for the increased shipments. United 
States purchases amounting to 174 met- 
ric tons during the first 11 months of 
1948 represented 43.7 percent of the total 
398 tons. The Netherlands took 132 tons, 
Singapore 36 tons and Sweden a negli- 
gible quantity. 

With falling prices, exporters were re- 
ported to have been operating exclusively 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. Hence, there 
was practically no carryover at the close 
of last year. 

Imports of cloves during the first 11 
months of 1948 totaled 4,036 metric tons, 
of which 3,330 tons originated in British 


East Africa, 227 tons in Singapore and 
minor quantities in India and Pakistan. 

All exports of cassia were sent to the 
Netherlands which received 473 tons in 
the first 11 months of 1948. 


Sugars and Products 


PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND STOCKS, 
TURKEY 


Production of refined sugar in Turkey 
reached an all-time high in 1948, at 118,- 
102 metric tons, compared with 96,636 
tons in 1947, according to officials of the 
Turkish Sugar Factories. About 714,839 
metric tons of beets were used for sugar 
production in 1948. 

Domestic consumption of sugar in 1948 
amounted to 126,553 metric tons, about 
13 percent less than in 1947, when 146,500 
tons were consumed. 

There were no exports of sugar from 
Turkey in 1948. Imports during 1948 
consisted of 36,230.6 metric tons received 
at Istanbul and 7,773.1 tons at Izmir. 
Imports were principally Cuban sugar, 
handled through London brokers. 

As of December 31, 1948, stocks of 
sugar in Turkey totaled 106,696 metric 
tons; 86,909 tons were domestically pro- 
duced and 19,787 tons were imported 
sugar. 

The price of sugar in Turkey, f. o. b. 
factory, from January to September 1948, 
was 1 lira (1 lira$0.357 U.S. currency) 
per kilogram (1 kilogram equals 2.2046 
pounds) for granulated sugar and 1.30 
lira for cube sugar. In September the 
price was raised to 1.60 lira for granu- 
lated and 1.80 lira per kilogram for cube, 
in order to hold down consumption and 
avoid imports, as well as to obtain more 
revenue for the Treasury. 

There appears to be little opportunity 
to expand sugar production in Turkey 
unless additional factories are con- 
structed, as factories now are operating 
at full capacity for a longer period than 
is economical with present facilities for 
handling the beets. Plans for construct- 
ing factories for the production of cane 
sugar in Adana have not been approved 
by the Government. 

With consumption of sugar in Turkey 
well above production, when prices are 
reasonable, and with little prospect for 
increasing production, it appears neces- 
sary either to import sugar or to hold 
consumption in check through price 
manipulation. Because of the shortage 
of sterling and dollars, the present policy 
is to handle the situation by price manip- 
ulation. 


General Products 
CEMENT PRODUCTION, CUBA 


Cement production in Cuba is running 
2 months behind demand as a result of 
the continued building boom. The out- 
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put is expected to catch up with demand, 
however, within a few months. 


EXPORT OF POTTERY AND CHINAWARE, 
BIZONAL, GERMANY 


During the first 9 months of 1948 ex- 
port deliveries of pottery and chinaware 
from Bizonal Germany totaled $5,132,000 
Exports of other finished products of 
glass, clay, and stone amounted to $1,- 
540,600. 


PRODUCTION, BIZONAL GERMANY 


Production of miscellaneous items in 
Bizonal Germany during the first 10 
months of 1948 was as follows: Domestic 
sewing machines, 14,688; typewriters, 
27.651: and bicycles, 642,351. 

October production of domestic sewing 
machines was 3,494, compared with 579 
in October 1947. The number of type- 
writers produced in October was 4,479, 
compared with 1,473 in October 1947. 
Bicycle production in October was 114,- 
635, compared with 29,100 in October 
1947. 

Exports of stationery and office sup- 
plies and artists’ materials during the 
first 2 months of 1948 totaled $852,000. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION, NEw ZEALAND 


A New Zealand cement company, plans 
to increase cement production in three 
mills from 275,000 to 450,000 tons a year. 
Substantial plant expansion will be ef- 
fected to care for increases in demand. 


PERU EXPORTS CEMENT 

A Peruvian plant was given authoriza- 
tion in December 1948 to export 40,000 
barrels (of 170 net kilograms each) of 
Portland cement. This cement, which 
constituted a surplus over local require- 
ments, had been sold in Ecuador at a 
price considerably higher than the ceiling 
price in Peru. According to trade 
sources, production of cement in Peru has 
increased moderately and additional lots 
are available for export, subject to Gov- 
ernment authorization. 


IMPORT LICENSES ON TEA CHESTS 
LIBERALIZED, PAKISTAN 


As a means of giving assistance to the 
tea industry, the Government of Pakistan 
has placed tea chests from soft-currency 
countries under Open General License 
and will issue import licenses for chests 
from hard-currency countries as liberally 
as possible. Licenses covering imports 
of chests from hard-currency countries 
up to a value of at least 1,500,000 rupees 
will be issued during the period, Janu- 
ary—June, and up to 2,000,000 rupees dur- 
ing the period Juiy—December 1949. An 
earlier unofficial report to the effect that 
licenses up to 5,000,000 rupees would be 
issued during the current shipping period 
has not yet been officially confirmed, 
however. 
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Iron and Steel 
BRAZILIAN PRODUCTION RISES 


Production of steel ingots in Brazil for 
the first 3 quarters of 1948 was reported 
at 357,061 metric tons, compared with 
388,024 metric tons produced during the 
entire year 1947. Finished steel output 
totaled 271,010 metric tons in the Jan- 
uary-September period 1948. At an an- 
nual rate, this was roughly 15 percent 
above the 315,773 tons reported for the 
full year 1947. Cumulative  pig-iron 
production through September 1948, 
amounted to 391,189 metric tons, or ap- 
proximately 130,000 tons per quarter, and 
about 10,000 tons per quarter higher than 
the average quarter in 1947. 

Importation of all types of steel prod- 
ucts has been greatly reduced from 1947 
levels. No import licenses for steel plate 
are being granted although, in theory, 
the Carteira de Importacao e Exportacao 
of the Bank of Brazil will license any 
product not made by the National Steel 
Mill. 

The reduction in steel imports does not 
reflect a general easing in the Brazilian 
steel supply, as several products continue 
to be short. Standard pipe, particularly 
galvanized pipe and larger-size pipe, is 
the steel item in greatest demand. Gal- 
vanized products made by Volta Redonda 
have not yet caught up with demand. 
Nail wire, barbed wire, and galvanized 
wire also are in short supply in that 
order. 

Cia. Be'ge-Mineira is reported to have 
started steel-pipe manufacture in May 
1948, and Sidapar was to begin produc- 
tion in October. Cia. Brazileria de Pro- 
ductos de Aco also proposes to manufac- 
ture steel pipe in the near future 

During the first 7 months of 1948, Bra- 
Zilian exports of iron and steel consisted 
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PRODUCTION, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Production of iron and steel in Czecho- 
slovakia during October 1948, according 
to a report issued by the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade, was as follows: 149,089 
metric tons of pig iron; 230,854 tons of 
crude steel; 160,952 tons of rolled-steel 
products; and 35,181 tons of gray and 
malleable iron and steel castings. 

For the 10-month period, January- 
October 1948, the following production 
was reported: 1,377,067 metric tons of 


primarily of pig iron and totaled 51,38] 
tons, including 3,000 tons of pipe—pre. 
sumably cast-iron pipe. The bulk of 
these exports was shipped to Argentina, 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Canada’s production of iron and Stee] 
in October 1948 was well above output for 
the corresponding months in 1947 and 
1946. Crude steel production amounted 
to 281,906 short tons, almost 10 percent 
above the preceding October rate and 
more than double the October 1946 leve] 
(see table). Similar increases were re. 
ported for finished steel and pig iron. 

Cumulative production Statistics 
through October 1948 reveal a rise of 
215,000 tons of crude steel above the 1947 
period and an increase of almost 800,000 
tons above the 1946 period. Finished- 
steel production for January—October 
1948 rose 222,000 tons and 641,000 tons 
over the 1947 and 1946 periods, respec- 
tively. Pig-iron production in the first 
10 months of 1948 totaled 1,780,000 
tons—150,000 tons and _ 673,000 tons 
higher than in the corresponding 1947 
and 1946 periods, respectively 

Despite the sharp increases in produc- 
tion, Canada imports substantial quan- 
tities of steel, most of it from the United 
States Imports during October 1948 
were 82,887 short tons of iron and steel] 
products, including pig iron, bringing the 
total for the 10-month period to 802,000 
tons. Of this amount, imports from the 
United States were 766,000 tons 

Canada’s October exports were 26,563 
tons, and for the first 10 months of 1948 
exports totaled 221,000 tons. The major 
products shipped from Canada during 
the year were rails, 120,000 tons: bars, 
37,000 tons; ingots, blooms, and billets, 
30,000 tons; plates, sheet, and _ strip 
13,000 tons: st 8,000 tons, 


and castings, 
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pig iron; 2,199,861 tons of crude steel; 
1,509,191 tons of rolled-steel products; 
and 321,945 tons of castings 


Leather and 
Produets 


FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, U. K. 


Production of footwear, including that 
made of rubber, in the United Kingdom 
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during the first 10 months of 1948, was 
12.5 percent greater than during the 
like period of 1947, or 108,000,000 pairs 
as against 97,000,000 pairs. Imports of 
footwear, including rubber, during the 
1948 period, however, were 31.5 percent 
jower in value than in the 1947 period. 

Imports of leather footwear amounted 
to 347,856 dozen pairs in the 10-month 
period of 1948 and 291,608 dozen pairs 
in the like period of 1947. Exports to- 
taled 367,339 dozen pairs as compared 
with 417,572 dozen palrs. 


BrRAZIL’S PRODUCTION OF AND TRADE IN 
TANNING MATERIALS 


The first factory in Brazil to specialize 
in manufacturing solid acacia-negra 
extract started operations in November 
1948 with an output of 5 metric tons 
daily. The product has an estimated 
tannin content of from 70 to 73 percent. 
The factory was installed by a Danish 
technician, and most of the machinery 
was imported from Denmark. 

Two factories are being constructed in 
Rio Grande do Sul, one sponsored by 
Italian-Brazilian interests and the other 
by a Swedish-Brazilian group. When 
these projects are completed in a year or 
more, each will have a daily capacity of 
more than 10 tons of solid acacia-negra 
extract. In addition to this production, 
nearly all of the State’s 175 tanneries 
extract liquid acacia-negra tannin from 
their own trees, or purchase bark or 
powder for processing 

One large tannery in Brazil started 
shipping finished leather to the Scandi- 
navian countries in 1948, in exchange for 
tanning materials. This accounts partly 
for larger imports of synthetic tanning 
materials from Sweden in 1948 

The United States purchased consider- 
ably more quebracho extract in 1948 than 
in any other year, possibly because the 
price of quebracho in Argentina in- 
creased unexpectedly. Quebracho is the 
only tanning extract Known to be ex- 
ported from Brazil at present, but liquid 
and solid acacia-negra extracts may be 
available for export in the near future 

During the period January to Au- 
gust 1948, quebracho-extract imports 
amounted to 231 tons; other dyeing and 
tanning extracts, 73 tons: chrome-base 
tanning materials, 350 tons: and syn- 
thetic tannins materials, 405 tons. 
Quebracho-extract exports totaled 651 
tons, in the first 9 months of 1948 


HIDE, SKIN, AND LEATHER IMPORTS AND 
Exports, U. K 

Supplies of raw cattle hides and skins 
In the United Kingdom were 25 percent 
less in 1948 than in 1947: tanned-kip 
and tanned-skin arrivals were nearly 40 
percent lower; and tanning materials 
were about 20 percent less, according to 
a foreign-trade publication. In Decem- 
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ber 1948, 80 percent of the wet-salted 
hides came from Argentina. 

Imports of dressed leather in 1948 
amounted to 11,395,000 square feet as 
compared with 25,281,000 square feet in 
1947. Exports of dressed leather totaled 
62,630,000 square feet in 1948 and 49,- 
964,000 in 1947. Because of the sharp 
decline in imports and the increase in 
exports, the supply for consumption in 
the United Kingdom was reduced by 
nearly 32,000,000 square feet. Exports 
of upper leather alone in 1948 amounted 
to 22,432,000 square feet and imports, 
10,453,000 square feet, as compared with 
17,081,000 square feet and 21,514,000 
square feet, respectively, in 1947. Exports 
of lining leather, chrome calf, side 
leather, and dressed hide leather for up- 
holstery and bag work increased consid- 
erably in 1948, the figure for lining 
leather having almost doubled. 


. 
Livestock 
DECLINE IN NUMBERS RELIEVES FEED 
SITUATION, CANADA 


There were fewer livestock, except milk 
cows, on Canadian farms on June l, 
1948, than on the corresponding date in 
1947. The June 1948 survey results, 
with 1947 comparisons in parentheses, 
are as follows: Beef cattle, 5,760,000 
(6,020,700); hogs, 4,463,000 (5,473,000) ; 
sheep and lambs, 2,250,000 (2,706,900) ; 
milk cows, 3,700,700 (3,697,400); and 
poultry, 72,580,900 (88,263,800). 

More cattle, calves, and hogs, and 
fewer sheep and lambs were slaughtered 
in 1948 than in 1947. The inspected 
meat produced in Canada in 1948 was 
estimated at 1,500,000,000 pounds, an 
increase of 5 percent above that of 1947. 
Domestic per capita consumption of 
meat and meat products amounted to 
146 pounds in 1948 as compared with 
118.4 pounds prewar. 

The decrease in numbers of beef cattle, 
sheep and lambs, hogs, and poultry 
helped to improve the feed situation, 
which was further relieved by crop-pro- 
duction increases in 1948. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


NUMBER OF TRACTORS IN GREECE 

The Greek Ministry of Agriculture re- 
ports the number of tractors operating 
on farms on January 1, 1949, as follows: 
Wheel, 1,891; track-type, 367; and gar- 
den, 212. The mechanical-cultivation 
service of the Ministry of Agriculture 
owns 331 track-type tractors. 


HUNGARY'S EXPENDITURES 


Expenditures for agricultural machin- 
ery in Hungary during the first quarter 


of 1949 are estimated by the Hungarian 
press to be 46.500,000 forints ($5,440,500 
United States currency). 


DEMAND FOR POWER-DRIVEN MACHINES, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


With mechanization of agricultural 
operations in the Union of South Africa 
has come a growing demand for more 
agricultural implements, many of which 
are power-driven. The demand for farm 
tractors is especially noteworthy. The 
1936 census showed 6,019 farm tractors 
in use in South Africa; 10 years later the 
number was 20,000. In the 2 years 1946-— 
47, £1,179,800 worth of tractors were im- 
ported into the Union. 

Mechanization in harvesting has 
brought a bigger demand for mowing ma- 
chines. In 1936 there were 32,685 mow- 
ing machines in the Union; in 1946 the 
total had risen to 40,000. In 1936, 251,- 
266 plows were in use; in 1946 there were 
265,000. The number of windmills in the 
Union increased from 177,175 to 101,000 
in the 10-year period. 

The steady increase in agricultural de- 
velopment and output is related to the 
increase in South Africa’s European 
population from 1,280,000 in 1911 to 
2,400,000 in 1946, and to increased farm 
mechanization, states a trade magazine. 
The Division of Economics and Markets 
reports that the total area under corn 
in the Union in 1948 was 77,419,785 acres 
and the area under wheat was 3,100,415 
acres. Bush-clearing experiments now 
being made in the northern Transvaal 
area are expected to add many more 
acres of arable soil in the next few years 
and to add to the demand for farm ma- 
chinery. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


REQUIREMENTS FOR STREPTOMYCIN PLANTS, 
FRANCE 


Machinery valued at $465,000 will be 
used to equip two streptomycin plants in 
France which will be completed within 
the year. One plant at Vitry-sur-Seine 
will require $130,000 worth of equipment 
and the other at Saint Denis will require 
equipment valued at $335,000. 


DEMAND INCREASING IN BrzOnaL GERMANY 


Sales of machinery in Bizonal Ger- 
many during November showed an in- 
crease of $2,400,000 over October. 
Among the items making up the increase 
were three large contracts covering sales 
of turbines, $1,700,000; paper machinery, 
$500,000; and printing presses, $122,000. 
Manufacturers report that the sales out- 
look in the machinery field is good, and 
the general demand is increasing. Sales 
of machinery have also been greatly fa- 
cilitated by the trade agreements con- 
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cluded between the Bizonal Area and 
various countries. 


INSTALLATIONS IN SuGAR MILL To BE 
COMPLETED SOON, HAITI 


The arrival in Haiti during January of 
machinery for the Aux Cayes sugar mill 
was reported by the foreign press. Two 
other shipments were due early this year. 
Officials of the mill say that the ma- 
chinery installation will be completed in 
June and ready for the 1950 grinding sea- 
son. The Haitian Legislature, it is re- 
ported, will be asked during its forthcom- 
ing session to ratify a contract for con- 
struction of another sugar mill in the 
Department of Nord. 


FuNpsS AVAILABLE FOR PURCHASE OF U. S. 
EQUIPMENT, HAITI 


Funds for the purchase of construction 
equipment to be used in the Artibonite 
Valley Irrigation Development Project 
have been made available to the Republic 
of Haiti by an Export-Import Bank au- 
thorization of a credit of $4,000,000. The 
sum of $800,000 is earmarked for United 
States equipment, materials, and serv- 
ices. Total cost is estimated at 
$6,000,000. 

Disbursement of funds under the credit 
is contingent upon certain specific con- 
ditions yet to be met. 


HunGARY TO OBTAIN TEXTILE MACHINERY 
From SovIET RUSSIA 


Hungary will obtain textile machinery, 
including 27,000 spindles, from the Soviet 
Union. Modern spinning, weaving, and 
clothing-industry machines, not obtain- 
able on the western European markets 
except in 3 to 4 years’ time, will be im- 
ported under terms of the Hungarian- 
Soviet commercial agreement, states the 
Hungarian press. 


Mediecinals and 
Crude Drugs 


DECLARED EXPORTS FROM HONG KONG TO 
U. S. 


Declared exports of medicinal prepara- 
rations from Hong Kong to the United 
States during 1948 included menthol, 
15,415 pounds, value, $127,886, and Chi- 
nese medicines, 384,916 pounds ($480,- 
212). 

Exports of gum benzoin to the United 
States through the port of Hong Kong in 
1948 amounted to 2,003 pounds, valued at 
$3.861. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDONESIA EXPECTS TO 


REACH INTERNATIONAL CINCHONA 
AGREEMENT 
Sales of Indonesian cinchona have 


been entirely disorganized. In order to 
maintain an equilibrium between world 
supply and demand, the Government of 
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Indonesia expects soon to reach an in- 
ternational cinchona agreement. 

Productive capacity in Indonesia far 
exceeds consumption and probably will 
continue to exceed it even if sales in- 
crease. Inasmuch as unlimited output of 
cinchona might lead to excessive stocks, 
which would dislocate regular sales at 
reasonable prices, production is to be 
geared to demand. 

The Government of Indonesia and the 
organizations concerned with the pro- 
duction of cinchona and quinine, how- 
ever, are attempting to expand sales. 
Cinchona bark is to be sold to quinine 
manufacturers who did not participate in 
the prewar international quinine cartel. 
The price for participating manufac- 
turers and “outsiders” is to be calculated 
on the same basis. Prospective pur- 
chasers may buy direct from the cin- 
chona producers in Indonesia or through 
the Department of Economic Affairs at 
Batavia. 


Motion Pictures 
ana Kquipment 


EXHIBITION IN BOLIVIA 

Three new theaters were established in 
La Paz, Bolivia, during the second half 
of 1948—the Cine Avenida, Cine Victoria, 
and Cine Copacabana. The first-named, 
in Miraflores, is a first-class theater for 
that suburban section of La Paz; Cine 
Victoria in Villa Victoria is only a small 
projection room patronized by Indians 
and laborers: and Cine Copacabana on 
Plaza Murillo is a second-class theater 
for which the price of admission is 10.50 
bolivianos. The last-named is the first 
theater in Bolivia to have continuous 
showings, which start at 2 p. m. and end 
at midnight The theater opened in 
October 1948 and has had excellent at- 
tendance since that time 

A law promulgated on November 2, 
1948, provides for a tax of 1 boliviano on 
admission sold by theaters of 
first-class standing and 0.50 boliviano on 
admission tickets of lower-class theaters 
in La Paz. The proceeds of this tax will 
be used for the development of the Aéreo 
Club de Bolivia in La Paz 

A second law promulgated on Decem- 
ber 30, 1948, provides for a tax of 0.50 
boliviano on tickets to all public enter- 
tainment in the Department of Cocha- 
bamba. Proceeds of this tax is for the 
development of the Aéreo Club de 
Cochabamba 

The three distributors of pic- 
tures in Bolivia now expect that the rate 
of importation of films in 1949 will be 
somewhat less than during 1948. The 
decline is expected to result from the 
fact that one importer plans to import 
fewer feature films but more films of 
“hit” quality 


tickets 


motion 


SIXTEEN-MILLIMETER MOTION PIcrTurgs jy 
BRAZIL 


It is not accurately Known how many 
16-mm. commercial theaters are operat. 
ing in Brazil. Because the exhibition of 
these films is still in the experimentg) 
stage, the number of theaters is actually 
changing from day to day. However, } 
is reliably reported that at least 299 
theaters are definitely established ang 
are operating on a regular basis. The 
showing of 16-mm. films in a community 
is being tried for a day or more. If the 
operations successful permanent 
theaters may be established, but if they 
fail to produce a profit the undertaking 
will cease. 

Reliable estimates indicate that from 
20 to 35 mobile units are in general oper. 
ation. The usual practice is for a unit 
to operate out of a principal center sey. 
eral days a week giving a show each day 
in three or four outlying towns. 
units are usually owned by local business. 
men, or by 35-mm. exhibitors who handle 
16-mm. films as a side line. Because of 
the difficult highway conditions and the 
relatively high operation, the 
radius of action is necessarily restricted. 
the practical limit being approximately 
150 kilometers from the center of opera- 
tions. Mobile units are operating from 
the following central points: Porto Alegre 
and Caxias (‘Rio Grande do Sw), 
Brusque (Santa Catarina), Sao Paulo 
‘Sao Paulo), Governador  Valadares 
‘(Minas Gerais), Aracaju (Sergipe), and 
Natal ‘Rio Grande do Norte). 


are 


costs of 


RELEASES IN HUNGARY 


During 1948 a total of 154 feature mo- 
tion pictures were released for exhibition 
in Hungary. Of this were 
United States productions, 40 were Rus- 
British, 19 3 Mexican, 
3 German, with the foreign 
releases coming from Denmark, Sweden 
and Italy 


released were 


total, 57 
sian, 23 French 

remaining 
Estonia, Czechoslovakia 
Three of 
Hungarian features. 


the new picture 


Nonterrous 


Vietals 


MANGANESE EXPORTS FROM BRAZIL DECLINE 


and exports of 
were substantially re- 
econd quarter of 1948 


Brazilian production 
manganest ore 


duced during the 


because of deteriorating transportation 
service During April, May, and June 
1948, 25,603 metric tons of manganese 


were shipped from Brazil, compared with 
exports of 47,675 tons in the first quarter 
of 1948 and 56.878 tons in the fourth 
quarter of 1947. All of the manganese 
ore was shipped to the United States. 
The strike at the Cia. Meridional de 
Mineracao, which started August 12 
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1948, and lasted 37 days, Was an im- 
portant deterrent to maintaining man- 
ganese production in Brazil during the 
third quarter of 1948. Data on exports 
during that period are not yet available. 
However, Minas de Bahia succeeded in 
shipping 4,450 metric tons of manganese 
ore on September 29, 1948. This was a 
resumption of exports after several 
months when ore accumulated. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTION IN QUEBEC, CANADA 


Production of asbestos in the Province 
of Quebec, Canada, rose to 67,454 short 
tons in November 1948, bringing the 
cumulative total for the first 11 months 
of 1948 to 656,316 tons, according to the 
Department of Mines of the Province. 
This compares with 65,780 tons produced 
in October 1948 and 65,755 tons in No- 
vember 1947. AsbeStos production for 
the period January—November 1947 was 
603,816 tons. 


Office quipment 
and Supplies 


EXPORT DELIVERIES FROM BIZONAL 
OF GERMANY 


AREA 


Bizonal Germany’s export deliveries of 
office machines during the first 7 months 
of 1948 were valued at $409,648. Ac- 
counting statistical machines were val- 
ued at $123,537; typewriters, $101,316; 
and computing machines, $90,466. Other 
types of machines exported were dupli- 
cating machines ($39,713), addressing 
and mailing machines ($13,038), time re- 
cording and stamping machines ($2,883), 
and coin, currency, and check-handling 
machines ($2,540). Exports of miscel- 
laneous office machines were valued at 
$36,154 


Paints and 
Pi ’ 
loments 


PLANT TO MANUFACTURE TITANIUM-OXIDE 
PIGMENT NEAR COMPLETION, AUSTRALIA 


The plant to manufacture titanium- 
oxide pigment near Burnie, Tasmania, 
Australia, is expected to be completed by 
the end of 1949, a foreign chemical jour- 
nal reports. Byproducts will include 
copperas and iron-oxide pigments. Con- 
struction of the plant began in 1946. 

The principal raw material—ilmenite— 
Will be imported from India. However, 
the company plans to conduct research 
to determine whether Australian ilmenite 
can be used. 
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MANUFACTURE OF LITHOPONE To BE 
EXPANDED, U. K. 


Construction of an additional unit to 
produce lithopone has been started at 
the Widnes works of Imperial Smelting 
Corporation, Ltd., United Kingdom, ac- 
cording to the company’s annual report. 
Output of this material at Widnes has 
been well maintained, and arrangements 
are being made to resume production of a 
range of qualities similar to those made 
before the war, it is stated. 


Rubber and 
Products 


ANGOLA’S PRODUCTION OF RUBBER GOODS 


Production of canvas shoes with rubber 
soles in Angola totaled 86,716 pairs in 
1947 and 20,356 pairs in the first 3 
months of 1948, according to latest fig- 
ures available. Other items produced 
were rubber soles and heels, belts, mat- 
ting, tubing, and miscellaneous rubber 
goods in minor quantities. 

MEXICAN CHICLE EXPORTS 

Exports of crude chicle from Mexico 
to the United States totaled 951,928 kilo- 
grams in December 1948. The Banco Na- 
cional de Comercio Exterior shipped 638,- 
683 kilograms from Campeche and the 
Federacion de Cooperativas de Quintana 
Roo shipped 313,245 kilograms from 
Quintana Roo. 


CONDITIONS IN BRAZILIAN RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 


Brazilian production of natural rub- 
ber during November 1948 totaled 2,738,- 
323 =kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) compared with 2,355,359 kilo- 
grams in October and 2,094,804 in Sep- 
tember, based on purchase figures of the 
Rubber Credit Bank. Production in the 
preceding year was 2,748,149 kilograms 
in November, 2,538,527 in October, and 
2,483,300 kilograms in September. 

The production of reclaimed rubber 
by the leading tire plants of the country 
in the third quarter of 1948 was esti- 
mated at 600,000 kilograms. 

Shipments of natural rubber from pro- 
ducing to consuming points in Brazil in 
the first 11 months of 1948 totaled 15,- 
905,489 kilograms, as compared with 16,- 
125,574 kilograms during the correspond- 
ing period of 1947. 

Stocks of natural rubber held by the 
Rubber Credit Bank at the end of No- 
vember 1948 totaled 11,151,174 kilograms, 
as compared with 11,223,626 kilograms 
held at the end of the preceding month. 

In the opinion of a representative of 
the Brazilian rubber industry, the prob- 
lem of marketing natural rubber in 
Brazil will not be completely solved until 
the domestic industry is able to consume 
all of the rubber produced in the Ama- 


zon Valley as world-market prices are 
far lower than those being paid by Bra- 
zilian manufacturers. The spokesman 
stated, however, that a measure of equi- 
librium could doubtless be obtained in 
1949, as the domestic industry was ex- 
pected to consume approximately 21,000 
metric tons of the possible 25,000 tons 
produced in 1948. 


RUBBER IMPORTS AND STOCKS DECLINE, 
MALAYA 


A total of 22,905 tons of rubber was 
imported into Malaya during November 
1948, a decrease of 2,506 tons compared 
with the 25,411 tons imported in October 
1948, according to official statistics. Of 
the November imports, Singapore re- 
ceived 18,127 tons and the Federation of 
Malaya, 4,778 tons. 

November imports into Malaya from 
Indonesia amounted to 17,496 tons and 
from Siam, 2,175 tons, making a total 
of 19,671 tons, compared with 20,978 tons 
received from those sources in the pre- 
ceding month. 

Total imports of rubber into Malaya 
during the 11 months ended November 
1948 were 275,050 tons, a decrease of 
14,305 tons from the 289,355 tons im- 
ported in the corresponding period of 
1947. 

Dealers’ and port stocks of rubber held 
in Malaya at the end of November 1948 
amounted to 67,473 tons, a decrease of 
10,604 tons from the holdings at the 
end of October. 


Shipbuilding 


NETHERLANDS TO BUILD VESSELS FOR 
YUGOSLAVIA 


The Netherlands has agreed to build 
vessels valued at approximately 1,310,000 
guilders for Yugoslavia, according to the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs. The agree- 
ment provides for the construction of two 
vessels of 9,000 tons each, three of 4,000 
tons each, and the rehabilitation of a 
10,000-ton ship received by Yugoslavia 
as war reparations. Construction of 
these bottoms will require 3 years, and 
delivery at Amsterdam will be made in 
1951-52. 


PHILIPPINE COMPANY PURCHASES FREIGHT 
VESSELS 

Five freight supply-type vessels have 
been purchased recently by the Philip- 
pine Steam Navigation Co. for their in- 
ter-island service. The vessels were pur- 
chased from the Philippine Shipping 
Commission. 


POLAND PLANS To PURCHASE SMALL CRAFT 


Purchase of two tugs, three pilot boats, 
seven motorboats, three outboard motor- 
boats, and one motor launch are planned 
in 1949 for use at the Polish ports of 
Szczecin and Swinoujscie. 











Textiles and 
Related Products 


DENMARK’S TRADE 


Denmark’s imports and exports of cot- 
ton, wool, and rayon, and their products 
in the first 11 months of 1948 as com- 
pared with the calendar year 1947 are 
shown in the following table. 


Denmark's Imports and Exports of Cotton, 
Wool, and Rayon 











{Metric tons 
Imports Exports 
Comi lity 
1947 | 19481 1947 1948 
Raw cotton, cotto 
eu 4 130 4, 593 62 tt 
Cotton yarn an 209 «1, S14 17 2 
Cotton fabrics and manufac- 
tures (including wearing 
apparel 3, 202 1, YSU 10S ws 
Wool, tops, and waste 8,567 | 6,937 | 378 72 
Wool yarn and thread 1,657 | 1,248 | 279 51s 
Wool fabries 
tures (includin ru 
apparel 2, 194 93 $2 
Rayon vart 1, ¢ 1, 434 2 
Rayon fabrics and manufac- 
tures (including wearing 
apparel] 1,398 | 1,017 | 5 7s 
First 11 months 
SOURCE: St Depar 1) =e 


Cotton and Products 
COTTON SHORTAGE IN INDIA 


India is facing a cotton shortage which 
was expected to be especially acute dur- 
ing February and March 1949. At least 
325,000 bales of 400 pounds were ex- 
pected from Pakistan by the end of Janu- 
ary, but less than 50,000 bales arrived. 
Stocks of medium-staple (15/16 to 
11,4) cotton are being rapidly ex- 
hausted by mills in India, and pressure 
is being exerted on the Government to 
buy cotton elsewhere. At present the 
United States and Brazil are the only 
other sources of such cotton, and it is 
expected that efforts will be made to buy 
cotton from the United States. 

Although India has been one of the 
world’s largest producers, cotton is rap- 
idly becoming a scarce item on the mar- 
ket. Mill consumption continued to be 
estimated at 4,500,000 bales of 400 
pounds for the 1948-49 while 
production was estimated at 2,300,000 
bales, of which about 300,000 will be 
unsuitable for domestic use, 
shorter than 23/32 inches, and not ex- 
tensively used by mills in India. 


season, 


being 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


To INCREASE PRODUCTION OF 
Rayon Piece Goops 


AUSTRALIA 


Australia expects to produce 34,000,000 
square yards of rayon piece gocds a year 


within the next 4 years. This amount 
would meet nearly 70 percent of the esti- 
mated domestic demand. Imports dur- 
ing 1947-48 totaled 73,800,000 square 
yards as compared with nearly 46,000,000 
square yards in 1946-47. Of the 1947-48 
figures, the United States provided 21,- 
700,000 square yards. 


RAYON FILAMENT AND STAPLE SUPPLIES; 
REQUIREMENTS FOR NYLON, SWITZERLAND 


Production of rayon filament in Swit- 
zerland during 1948 was estimated at 
8,000 metric tons and of rayon staple, 
10,000 tons, as compared with 7,000 tons 
and 10,000 tons, 1947. 
Imports of filament and staple 
yarns declined from the 1947 level of 
1,887 tons to 896 tons in 1948 

Switzerland’s nylon 
yarns for the hosiery industry are esti- 
mated at 60 tons annually. An insuffi- 
cient amount was imported in 1948, but 


respectively, in 
rayon 


requirements in 


an adequate supply has been arranged 
for in 1949. 


H ool and Products 
WooL EXporTs, ARGENTINA 


Wool exports from Argentina during 
the period October 1 to December 31, 
1948, amounted to 23,887 metric tons, of 
which 20,110 went to the United States 

Swiss IMPORTS 

Switzerland imported 2,053 metric tons 
of woolen yarns and 1,313 tons of woolen 
fabrics in 1948 compared with 3,731 tons 
of yarn and 1,885 tons of fabrics in 1947 
Main suppliers in both years were the 
United Kingdom and France 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, SWEDEN 


1948 
yarns was estimated at 18,000 tons and 


Sweden's production of wool 
of wool fabrics, 13,500 tons, as compared 
15.600 tons and 13,000 tons, re- 
in 1947. More than 90 per- 
cent of the yarns were spun chiefly of 


with 
spectively, 


rayon staple during the war; the rayon- 
staple content in worsted yarn produced 
percent and in 
percent. All 


in 1946 was about 50 
woolen yarn, over 50 
worsted yarn at present is made of virgin 
wool, and woolen yarn contains an av- 
erage of over 70 percent of virgin wool 

Imports of manufactured wool goods 
declined appreciably during 1948 as com- 
pared with 1947 and are expected to drop 
still further in 1949. Approximately 80 
percent of the peacetime demand for 
yarns and about 90 percent of the de- 
mand for fabrics is satisfied by domestic 
output. 

Imports and exports of wool and prod- 
ucts in the first 
compared with all of 1947, are shown in 
the following table: 


10 months of 1948, as, 


Niceden's Tmports and Luarports of Wool 
and Products, First 10 


Vonths Of 19). 
and Al of 1947 , 


Int I I 
Export Im port 
Cor | 
1047 1046 1Q47 1948 
Raw s 17, O83 12 949 
Processed and reused , 1,114) 145) 
Rag 2,962 2,490, 3,175) 1 9m 
Yar made whol r part 
i\ wool 1 ‘ 1819 4 
Fabri wove v} 
partly of we ) Th 
Pressed mad ¥ 
partly \ 138 
Carpet Vile \ 
partly “ 
her ill 1.982 g 
| 1 o is 
s s ) H 
M54 rack ' 
147-48, put hl rd | 


Wiscellaneous Fibers 
ALGERIA’S TRADE 


Algerian exports to France in 1948 ip. 
cluded 98 quintals of abaca, sisal, jute 
maguey, and similar fibers. In the same 
imported 289 quintals of 
hemp from France and 39 quintals from 


Morocco, also 186 quintals of abaca, sisal] 


year, Algeria 


jute, maguey, and other fibers from 
France, 202 quintals from Asia, and smal] 
quantities from Morocco and Tunisia 


FLAX ACREAGE, STRAW 


FIBER EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA 


PRODUCTION, AND 


Because of weather conditions and the 
othe the flax 
acreage in Australia during 1948 was only 
11,885, as compared with 17,790 in 1947 
less than half of the earlier estimate 
Preliminary estimates of dried flax-straw 
production from the 1948 crop amounted 
to 15,710 long tons as compared with 27- 
189 long tons in 1947. During 1948 only 


competition ol crops, 


one shipment of flax fiber was made, con- 


sisting of 130 tons to the United King- 
dom. Exports of flax fiber in 1947, all 
of which went to the United Kingdom 


amounted to 984 long tons 


IMPORTS INTO NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


The Netherlands West Indies receives | 


supply of finished hard-fiber 
products from the United States and the 
United Kingdom, sisal and manila rope 
twine, and sewing and Knitting yarns 
being the principal products in demand 
Imports of yarn into Curacao and Aruba 
in the first quarter of 1948 amounted t 
7,207 kilograms and of rope, 100,475. Im- 
ports of yarn into those ports in the 
entire year 1947 were 73,268 kilograms 
and imports of 603,021 
kilograms. 


its chief 


rope totaled 
AGREEMENT BETWEEN FLAX FARMERS AND 
SPINNERS, NORTHERN IRELAND 
Northern Ireland's total flax produc- 
tion amounts to about 20 percent of thai 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Communications Charges 
Revised for Indochina 


A revised schedule of internal tele- 
graph rates for Indochina has been an- 
nounced by the Post Office and Telecom- 
munications Department of the French 
Government, effective January 1, 1949. 

Effective the same date, new charges 
were established for the installation and 
use of telephone lines and instruments. 
Charges for these services have risen 
gradually from 10 to 25 percent, thus re- 
flecting the increased living cost, which 
is said to have increased 63 percent since 
January 1948. 
viewed in the Transportation and Com- 
munications Branch, OIT, Department 
of Commerce 


These rates can be re- 


East African Electricity 
Output on the Increase 


A total of 14,500,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity was generated in Kenya Pro- 
tectorate, British East Africa, during 
1948. This was an increase of 1,500,000 
over 1947. In 1939 the total output was 
about 4,000,600 kilowatt-hours 


Argentina Raises Telephone, 
Postal. T moagae 
, 
ostal, Telegraph Tariffs 


An increase in Argentine domestic 
long-distance telephone rates has been 
announced, effective February 3, 1949. 
Domestic postal and telegraph rate 
schedules are to be changed. effective 
March 1, 1949 

These schedules can be reviewed in the 
Transportation and Communications 
Branch, OIT, Department of Commerce. 


New Broadeast Station 
Opened in Philippines 


A commercial broadcasting station, 
DZAB, began operations in Manila, Re- 
public of the Philippines, on January 15. 
It broadcasts on 860 kilocycles, medium 
wave, with a power of 1,000 watts, and 
on 9,690 kilocycles, short wave, with 250 
watts. It is controlled by the Philippine 
Broadcasting Corporation, which oper- 
ates two other stations in Manila and 
one in Cebu. 


March 7. 1949 





Transport of Displaced 
Persons to Israel by Air 


A £400,000 agreement has been reached 
between the Israeli Government and a 
number of world civil air lines, including 
the South African international air line, 
Pan-African Air Charter, for the trans- 
port of 80,000 displaced persons from 
Munich, in southern Germany, to Haifa, 
according to advices reaching the Amer- 
ican Legation at Pretoria, South Africa. 
The Israeli Government will pay each air 
line £5 per passenger. 


Bolivia Revises Rates for 
Landing Services and Cables 


The Government of Bolivia has tem- 
porarily authorized Lloyd Aereo Bolivi- 
ano and Panagra, which administer all 
commercial landing fields in Bolivia, to 
increases their rates for services to other 
aviation companies. 

The American Embassy at La Paz re- 
ports that landing fees have been in- 
creased to 500 bolivianos per landing, 
and the rate for radio service, whether 
or not the plane involved makes a land- 
ing in Bolivia, has been raised to 2,000 
bolivianos. These increases are subject 
to alteration after the Government has 
approved the regulations of the new Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. 

Effective February 1, 1949, rates 
charged by telecommunications compa- 
nies in Bolivia for cables to the United 
States and its possessions, Will be raised 
to conform to those recently author- 
ized for American stations by the Fed- 
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Regulation Limiting Impor- 
tation of Deutsche Marks 
Stillin Effect 


An airgram from the American Con- 
sulate General in Hamburg again calls 
attention to the regulation limiting the 
amount of Deutsche marks permitied to 
be brought into Germany, on any one 
trip, toa maximum of only DM 40. The 
Consulate General points out that the 
Deutsche mark is not an international 
currency and is legally valid only within 
the Western Zones of Germany. 



















eral Communications Commission. The 
three companies involved are All Amer- 
ica Cables & Radio, Inc., Cable West 
Coast, and Cia. International de Radio 
Boliviano, S. A. 

The schedule of rates to points in the 
United States may be obtained from the 
Transportation and Communications 
Branch, OIT, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Chile Reports Increase in 
Gas and Electricity Output 


Production of manufactured gas in 
Chile during the first 8 months of 1948 
amounted to $4,662,693 cubic meters, an 
increase of 6,927,816 cubic meters over 
the corresponding period of 1947. 

Production of electricity during the 
same period amounted to 751,227,711 
kilowatt-hours, an increase of 25,856,940 
kilowatt-hours over production for the 
corresponding period in 1947. 


Shipments to El Salvador 
Routed via West Coast Ports 


Suspension of service to Puerto Bar- 
rios, Guatemala, by the United Fruit Co., 
pending the settlement of labor difficul- 
ties at that port, has had only a minor 
effect on the economy of El Salvador. 
The bulk of Salvadoran coffee is custom- 
arily shipped via west-coast ports, and 
incoming cargo, which would have been 
landed in Puerto Barrios, has been 
routed via the Panama Canal at equal- 
ized rates. The United Fruit Co. and 
Grace Line report that they have suffi- 
cient ships in service to handle the addi- 
tional west-coast traffic without undue 
difficulty. 


New Transmitter Improves 
Radio Reception in Italy 


After long study and effort to improve 
radio transmission in southern Italy, a 
100-kilowatt transmitter was put into 
operation near Naples late last year, re- 
ports the American Consulate General 
at Naples. The powerful transmitter, 
which replaces the 5-kilowatt transmit- 
ter previously used, makes possible clear 
reception of broadcasts from Naples and 
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thereby from the Italian national net- 
work in the regions of Campania, a large 
part of Abruzzi, the Molise, Lucania, 
Calabria, the northern coast of Sicily, 
and the east coast of Sardinia. Formerly 
radio reception in these regions was ex- 
tremely poor. 

The transmitter operates on a wave 
length of 280.9 meters, which is equal to 
a frequency of 1068 kilocycles. The an- 
tenna, 150 meters high, is so constructed 
that extensions may be made if inter- 
national agreement should make radio 
transmission on other wave lengths nec- 
essary. The site, about 12 miles outside 
the city, is traversed by the Naples- 
Rome telephone line, which simplifies 
direct communication with the Naples 
radio station. 

Present plans of the Radio Audizioni 
Italia (RAI) call for the construction of 
other transmitters to be placed at Pes- 
cara on the Adriatic and at Caltanissetta 
in Sicily. When these plans are com- 
pleted, radio reception in southern Italy 
will be more nearly on a par with that 
in northern and central Italy. 


Air France Plans New 
Caracas-Paris Service 


An air service between Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, and Paris, France, will be inaugu- 
rated shortly by Air France, according to 
a recent announcement. Flight time will 
be 22 hours—with stops at San Juan, 
Puerto Rico; Bermuda; and the Azores. 


Electricity Output, Mexico 


A total of 2,923,785,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity was generated in 1948 by 
the four power companies that supply the 
bulk of electric energy in Mexico. 


France Increases Postal. 
Telephone, Telegraph Rates 


Increases in the postal, telephone, and 
telegraph rates in France went into ef- 
fect on January 6, 1949. These increases 
were necessary for budgetary reasons, 
according to the Post, Telegraph and 
Telephone Administration. 

Domestic postage rates on ordinary 
mail and postcards were raised 50 per- 
cent, and registered letter fees were 
doubled. The new postal rates will ap- 
ply to French overseas possessions as well 
as to metropolitan France. 

Telephone rates, both local and toll, 
also have increased an average of 20 
percent. 

The public will receive certain bene- 
fits from the increase in charges, accord- 
ing to the Secretary of State for Post, 
Telegraph, and Telephone. Certain ad- 
ditional mail deliveries will be re-estab- 
lished; letter mail, within limitations, 
destined to the French Union will be car- 
ried by air without additional postage; 
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from oversea supply stores in Japan. 


and CINCFE and to Japanese law. 





Army Approves 60-Day Visits With Relatives in Japan 


The Department of the Army has announced a program authorizing individuals to 
enter Japan for a maximum period of 60 days for the purpose of visiting immediate 
relatives who are Japanese nationals or who are foreign nationals having permanent 
residence in Japan prior to December 1941. 
United States nationals, and all foreign nationals. 

The salient provisions of this program are as follows: 

1. Individuals entering Japan will be required either to bring with them sufficient 
food to fulfill their needs for the duration of their entire stay or to purchase such food 


This program includes Japanese nationals, 


2. The Japanese Government must certify that the host has adequate housing (other 
than that required for use by occupation forces) and that the visitors’ entry will not 
increase the critical housing shortage in Japan. 

3. Subject individuals will travel by commercial transportation to Japan and will not 
be authorized use of any occupation-force facilities while in Japan. 

1, Subject individuals must have legal access to dollar or pound-sterling credits, since 
yen will be acquired only for dollar or pound-sterling credits and purchases from oversea 
supply stores must be made with foreign trade payment certificates acquired with such 
credits. Visitors will be allowed to possess only Japanese yen while in Japan. All other 
currencies must be deposited upon arrival in an appropriate bank, and upon departure 
yen may not be converted into any other currencies. 

5. While in Japan visitors will be subject to all regulations promulgated by SCAP 


6. In order to implement this program, an application form has been devised which 
may be obtained by prospective visitors in the country of their residence from those 
commercial! carriers authorized to operate in Japan. This form is to be filled out by the 
prospective visitor and returned to the commercial carrier, who will then forward it to 
the Japanese Government for investigation. 

Final approval for entry will be given by SCAP to the commercial carrier, who will 
then notify the applicant of this approval. 
commercial carrier will constitute authorization for application to the Pacific Military 
Permit Branch, MDW. Room 2A—-320, Pentagon Building, Washington 25, D. C., for 
issuance of a Military Permit for Entry into Japan. 
States citizens, Japanese nationals, and those foreign nationals who do not have thei 
own representation or protecting power in Japan, 


This notification to the applicant by the 


Phis procedure applies to United 








and mail destined for countries in Europe 
will be transported by air without an ad- 
ditional charge, whenever there is a gain 
in time by the method. 

Further details can be obtained from 
the Transportation and Communications 
Branch, OIT, Department of Commerce. 


Uruguay’s British Railways 
Pass Officially to State 


With the formal signing on January 31 
of the sales and transfer agreement by 
the President of Uruguay and various 
members of the Cabinet and authorized 
representatives of the British railroads, 
possession of the latter was Officially 
transferred to the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment, although by the terms of the sales 
agreement the exploitation of the rail- 
roads has been for the account of the 
Uruguayan Government since July 1, 
1947. Although the administration ol 
the railroads has not been formally con- 
stituted by law, Engineer Agustin Maggi 
has been named provisional administra- 
tor by the President, and the contract 
of the British manager, Hugh Grindley, 
terminated. 


Yugoslavia Restricts 
Electricity Consumption 
Yugoslavia has imposed restrictions on 
industrial electric power consumption in 
Slovenia and in Bosnia-Hercegovina, an 


important iron and coal producing area, 


according to foreign press accounts 
These restrictions are the result of in- 
sufficient hydroelectric power and a se- 
vere shortage of fuel 


Congestion Problem Solved 
at African Port of Mombasa 


The congestion problem at the Port of 
Mombasa, British East Africa, has been 
solved, according to the American Con- 
sulate in that city In the past several 
months there has been no loss of time 
by vessels waiting for berthing space. 
Extra lighters have been procured and 
ships may now be unloaded simultane- 
ously, if necessary, from both port and 
starboard while alongside their berths. 
Trucks rented for the purpose, have re- 
leased a good many vitally needed freight 
cars, which would otherwise be engaged 
in hauling cargo from the docks to the 
storage area a mile distant. In addition 
to these measures a pay increase has been 
granted port workers and stevedores, and 
reforms have been made in working con- 
ditions. 


Italy Utilizes Lava Beds To 
Produce Thermoelectric Power 
Larderello, Italy, produces 1,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of thermoelectric power 
annually by utilizing the hot lava beds 
near Pisa. High-pressure steam from 
the wells drives the turbines of the power 
plants. The location of other beds and 
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planned installation of new equipment is 
expected to raise the production to 
1,800,000,000 kilowatt-hours annually by 


1950. 


Communication Traffic 
Stabilizing in Finland 


The traffic of the Finnish Govern- 
ment’s Board of Posts and Telegraphs 
showed signs of stabilization during 1948, 
and in the 10 years since 1938 the volume 
of postal, long-distance telephone, and 
telegraph services has increased approxi- 
mately 60 percent, 75 percent, and 100 
percent, respectively. Rates for these 
services have increased by 750 percent, 
840 percent, and 870 percent. 

Long-distance telephone services is 
administered exclusively by the Board of 
Posts and Telegraphs. Local telephone 
service is operated for the most part by 
private companies and mutual associa- 
tions under the general supervision of 
the state. 


British Open Aluminum 
Bascule Bridge 


The world’s first aluminum bascule 
bridge, officially opened across the River 
Wear in Sunderland, England, about 12 
miles from Newcastle-on-Tyne, is re- 
garded as the most recent development in 
aluminum structural design and empha- 
sizes the important position aluminum 
will attain in civil-engineering projects. 

The bridge, spanning the junction be- 
tween the Hudson and Hendon Docks, as 
part of the port of Sunderland’s improve- 
ment plan, is of double-leaf trunnion 
bascule-type design and carries road and 
rail traffic. The movable spans are of 
aluminum alloy and are about 40 percent 
of the weight of equivalent steel struc- 
ture. The fixed approach spans are of 
mild steel. 

Dimensions of the bridge are: Clear 
opening to dock, 90 feet; centers of trun- 
nion bearings, 121 feet 115 inches; cen- 
ters of main trusses, 19 feet 9 inches: 
clear width of roadway and footways, 18 
feet 6 inches; rail level to high water at 
ordinary spring tide, 9 feet 6 inches; 
radius of quadrant on main girder, 19 
feet 614 inches. 

Maximum loads for the roadway are a 
70-ton bogie on two axles for the railway 
and a 75-ton trailer on two four-wheel 
axles. Footways are rated at 56 pounds 
per square foot 


>. * . 
Pan American Airways 
Reduces Cargo Rates 

Pan American Airways, on January 28, 
1949, reduced for the third time in Jan- 


uary air-cargo rates on general cargo 
Weighing more than 1,000 pounds and on 
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special commodity cargo weighing over 
100 pounds flown between the United 
States, Mexico, and El Salvador. The 
rates are estimated to be about 40 per- 
cent lower than those formerly charged. 

Detailed information may be obtained 
from the Transportation and Communi- 
cations Branch, OIT, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Improvement in Port 
Conditions at Manila 


Congestion in the port of Manila, Re- 
public of the Philippines, which delayed 
10 American vessels recently has been 
cleared up. No further delays are ex- 
pected. The congestion was caused by 
difficulties in clearing Pier 13, tying up 
four berths for approximately 6 days. 


Air Service Links 
Cairo and Johannesburg 


Fast air service linking Cairo, Egypt, 
and Johannesburg, South Africa, was 
scheduled to be opened by South-African 
Airways on January 31, reports the U. S. 
Embassy at Cairo. This service is dis- 
tinct from flights through Cairo en route 
from London to Johannesburg. 

Aircraft leave Farouk Airport, Cairo, 
each Monday at 1:05 p. m., reaching 
Johannesburg at 8:40 p. m. the follow- 
ing day. A similar schedule is observed 
on the north-bound flight which leaves 
Johannesburg each Sunday. Khartoum 
and Nairobi are the only stops during the 
4,.247-mile flight. Four-engined Sky- 
masters, each seating 38 passengers, are 
used. Freight is also carried. 

Egypt’s two main cities are now linked 
directly to Johannesburg, as there is the 
thrice-weekly BOAC “‘Solent” flying-boat 
service from Alexandria. 

Normal stop-over facilities apply and 
tickets are interchangeable, meaning 
that passengers can travel from Cairo to 
Johannesburg by the Skymaster service 
and return by “Solent” flying boat to 
Alexandria or vice versa. 


Break in Karachi-Museat Cable 


The cable link between Karachi, Pak- 
istan, and Muscat, Arabia, has been out 
of operation since January 22, reports 
the U. S. Embassy at Karachi. Cables 
between Karachi and other parts of the 
world via London have been delayed, as 
the single wireless transmitter cannot 
handle the full traffic. 

As a result of repeated break-downs of 
the cable link and the heavy cost involved 
in its repairs, the authorities are under- 
stood to favor its discontinuance. 

It is understood that the Ministry of 
Communications has completed arrange- 
ments for setting up a second transmit- 


ter, which is expected to function early 
in March. A wireless-telephone link be- 
tween Karachi and East Pakistan is also 
expected to be established soon. All 
telecommunication traffic then can be 
handled solely by wireless. 

The installation of the second trans- 
mitter also will permit the establishment 
of a direct wireless-telephone link be- 
tween Karachi and London, thus obviat- 
ing dependence on the wireless-telephone 
head at Poona in the Indian Union. 


Passenger Service Starts 
on Bulgarian Railway 


The Bulgarian railway line, Sopot- 
Klissoura, was opened for passenger traf- 
fic on February 1. Four round trips are 
made a day. This line is part of the 
Sofia-Bourgas trunk line under construc- 
tion. Two long and difficult tunnels of 
that trunk line probably will not be com- 
pleted for at least a year. 





Conference Proves Step- 
ping Stone to Improved 
Caribbean Economy 


(Continued from p. 9) 


Bill of Human Rights 


THE PROBLEM of human rights was the 
only topic on the agenda not referred toa 
committee, as it was considered prefer- 
able to treat this subject in plenary ses- 
sion. It was readily agreed that eco- 
nomic improvement was the paramount 
issue in the Caribbean area, and that 
idealistic objectives such as a special ad- 
aptation of the United Nations Draft 
Declaration of Human Rights could very 
well as wait, and would automatically 
follow in the wake of, improved economic 
conditions. The Puerto Rican delegation 
made a strong plea for immediate en- 
dorsement by the Conference, and imple- 
mentation at the earliest possible date by 
the Metropolitan Governments as well as 
by the territorial governments, of the 
provisions of the United Nations Draft 
Declaration of Human Rights, even be- 
fore its final adoption by the United Na- 
tions and even though it might later fail 
to be adopted. The Conference, how- 
ever, approved unanimously a resolution 
proposed by the Chairman, expressing 
the hope of the Conference that (a) the 
United Nations may speedily complete its 
work on the Declaration of Human 
Rights: (b) the spirit of the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights be the guiding 
principle for local legislative bodies even 
before final completion of work on the 
bill: and (c) the Declaration of Human 
area as soon as it has been approved. 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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World Trade, Mounting in 
Value, Still Faces Grave 
Imbalance 


(Continued from p. 5) 


larly in China, French Indochina, In- 
donesia, Burma and Malaya, civil war 
greatly interfered not only with produc- 
tion for domestic consumption but also 
for export. Extra-regional and intra- 
regional trade disrupted by war con- 
tinued at a low level in 1948. 

The impact of the surrender of Japan 
had its effect upon the intra-area trade 
in the changed position of Japan as a 
major supplier of the region. Since the 
war, the Far East, like the rest of the 
world, has had to depend more heavily 
upon the United States for its imports, 
not only for capital equipment and con- 
sumer goods, but also for agricultural 
products. About 18 percent of Far East- 
ern imports were supplied by the United 
States in 1937, compared with about 43 
percent since the war. 

With the exception of Malaya, all of 
the countries in the area experienced a 
trade deficit with the United States in 
1948. In all parts of the Far East, be- 
cause of the severe shortage of dollar 
exchange, imports from the United States 
and other hard-currency areas are rigidly 
controlled. 


In the Republic of the Philippines 
heavy dollar receipts, including war- 


damage payments, plus record revenues 
from copra exports, have enabled that 
country to make large purchases abroad. 
Furthermore, a narrowing of its trade 
deficit has become evident with a decline 
in the rate of imports, which trend will 
be accentuated with the newly inaugu- 
rated import controls over luxuries and 
nonessentials, and as sugar and lumber 
exports begin to show substantial gains. 


Southern Dominions 

Australian and New Zealand foreign 
trade reached record proportions in 
1948. Although higher prices accounted 
for a large part of the increase, there 
was also an increase in trade volume. 
Imports from the two dollar countries— 
Canada and United States—were sub- 
stantially lower in 1948 than they had 
been during the preceding year. At 
the same time, the import trade with 
other areas was expanded. Both Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand exercised more 
rigid control over their imports, pri- 
marily to conserve dollar-exchange re- 
sources. Both countries have suffered 
from the deterioration in multilateral 
settlement. Before the war, dollars used 
to pay for the excess of imports from 
the United States were derived mostly 
through London from freely convertible 
currencies. 

Imports into the Union of South 
Africa increased in 1948 over the high 
level of 1947. Imports from the United 
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States constituted a large part of the 
total. Merchandise exports also _in- 
creased in 1948. On November 5, 1948, 
the South African Government reim- 
posed a comprehensive system of import 
and exchange control. The action was 
found necessary because of the steady 
drain on the country’s gold reserves ow- 
ing to the excessive level of imports, par- 
ticularly from the United States. Cur- 
rent gold production has not been 
sufficient to meet the hard-currency re- 
quirements of the Union in recent 
months. 


The Problem of Multilateralism 


International commerce is often de- 
scribed as a two-way street. If a country 
would sell goods and services abroad, it 
must also buy goods and services from 
abroad. The applicability of this fact 
to the United States has become increas- 
ingly clear since the war. The converse 
of the statement—if a country would 
buy, it must also sell—has become equally 
clear to those countries which, as a result 
of the war, are running large deficits in 
their balance of payments. 

But the comparison is too simple. In- 
ternational trade is an intricate network 
of trade routes with exports and imports 
moving in all directions over the face of 
the globe. Its character is 
multilateral. The ideal situation for its 
operation is one in which there is maxi- 
mum opportunity for multilateral settle- 
ment of balances and a minimum of 
trade barriers, permitting all countries 
to export those goods which they are par- 
ticularly fitted to produce and of which 
they have exportable surpluses, 
countries to derive benefits from the in- 
ternational division of labor 


essential'y 


and all 


Although a return to a wider basis of 
multilateral trade and multilateral set- 
tlement is desirable, its achievement will 
be difficult. A high degree of unbalance 
Rights be implemented in the Carribbean 
in internationa! trade and pay- 
ments problems are the heritage of the 
war. Increased resort to bilateral trade 
and payments arrangements to restore 
some measure of trade where it would 
otherwise be impossible, and increased 
use universally of import and exchange 
restrictions to bring trade more nearly 
into balance and thus effect improvement 
in balance-of-payments positions, are the 
outgrowth of the dislocations of the war. 


acute 


Among the outstanding factors in cur- 
rent trade and payments problems are 
the world shortage of dollars and the in- 
convertibility of the pound sterling—the 
two most important currencies in inter- 
national transactions. Inconvertibility 
of the pound has worked a hardship on 
those countries which are net exporters 
to the United Kingdom and to the rest of 
the sterling area inasmuch as surplus 
exports to the area could not net ex- 


change (dollars) to the full amount of 
the surplus with which to offset deficits 
with the United States. Likewise, the 
sterling area has experienced added gif. 
ficulties because foreign CUrrencies 
earned in trade with other countries 
could not be fully converted to dollars. 
The effects have been globe-circling be. 
cause of the wide trade relationships 
of the sterling area, particularly the 
United Kingdom, and the abnormal] 
dependence of the whole world on 
United States exports. The return to 
convertibility of sterling, therefore, was 
considered highly desirable, but the 
world dollar shortage made a short- 
lived experiment of the attempt follow- 
ing the granting of the $3,750,000,000 
American loan to the United Kingdom in 
July 1947. The size of the United States 
postwar export balance is indicative of 
the magnitude of the world dollar prob- 
lem. Because of the large United States 
export balances to nearly all countries 
since the war, there has been limited op- 
portunity for trade among foreign coun- 
tries to yield dollar returns. The large 
United States export surplus has been 
financed largely through United States 
loans and grants 

The abnormally heavy im- 
ports from the United States into other 
areas of the world is likely to continue 
for some time, but to a decreasing degree 


need for 


as foreign economies and foreign produc- 
tion are restored to a point where the 
countries of the world can assume their 
normal roles as suppliers in world com- 
merce 

As this transition takes place, United 
States exports are likely to decrease, but 
the contraction may be only temporary. 
The point at which equilibrium is reached 
will be largely determined by the amount 
of goods and services the United States 
buys from abroad: foreign gold and dol- 
lar-exchange reserves having been dras- 
tically reduced, imports into foreign 
countries will have to be paid for out of 
earnings Policies pursued by 
and the rest of the world 
whether the point of 
reached on a com- 
within the frame- 
work of a volume of world 
trade restricted by controls, or whether 
it will be achieved on a higher level with- 
in the framework of an expanding vol- 
ume of trade flowing in a world-wide 
multilateral pattern 
will determine whether the world can 
look ahead to rising levels of world trade 
on a long-term basis. The gains which 
are made will rest on internal economic 
stability, especially in the United States, 
political and economic stability abroad, 
assuring conditions which will encourage 
the flow of capital for investment and for 
development; and rising living stand- 
ards, which will mean larger world mar- 
kets and increased availabilities of goods. 


current 
this country 
will determine 
equilibrium will be 
level 
shrinking 


paratively low 
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Conference Proves Step- 
ping Stone to Improved 
Caribbean Economy 


(Continued from p. 41) 
Agenda for Next West Indian 
Conference 


THE “THEME SONG,” as it were, of the 
1948 West Indian Conference was in- 
dustrialization. This subject had been 
studied in advance by the Secretariat 
and by experts on various phases of in- 
dustrial development (transportation, 
labor conditions, population movement, 
et cetera) whose reports were the bases 
of discussion for the committees ap- 
pointed to deal with these problems. 
Industrialization was the heart of the 
Conference. 

The committee appointed to discuss 
and make recommendations for the 
agenda of the next West Indian Confer- 
ence, to be held in 1950, probably in the 
Netherlands West Indies, recommended 
that the agenda should be as short as 
possible, and should contain only one 
major subject, “The Agricultural Prob- 
lems of the Caribbean.” The theme of the 
next Conference will, therefore, be agri- 
cultural. This rather broad subject has 
been broken down, for discussion pur- 
poses, into seven subheadings, as follows: 


(1) Soil Conservation 

(2) Water Control (including Drainage 
Irrigation, and Potable Water Supply 

(3) Diversification Farming, Crop Ro- 
tation, and Improvement of Stock 

4) Land Settlement and Rural Housing 
(including Amenities) 

(5) Agricultural Credit and Cooperation 

(6) Mechanization 

(7) Labor in Agriculture 


Inasmuch as the economies of all the 
Caribbean territories are basically agri- 
cultural, and as many of the islands have 
similar problems, it seems particularly 
fitting that a whole Conference should 
be dedicated to studying ways and means 
to improve and diversify individually and 
collectively the agricultural production 
of this important area 

It was also recommended by the com- 
mittee that at the next Conference more 
attention should be given to a study and 
discussion of the Report of the Secretary 
General, particularly that part of it deal- 
ing with the work of the Secretariat and 
the action taken on the recommenda- 
tions of the 1948 Conference. 


Implementation 


WHAT, one may ask, is actually accom- 
plished by the West Indian Conference, 
or the Caribbean Commission? And if 
recommendations are implemented, just 
how is that achieved? 

The answers to these questions can- 
not be given in one sentence, nor can 
the results of the Conference be tabu- 
lated, evaluated, and defined in terms 
of a concrete list of accomplishments. 
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Let us recall that the participants to the 
Conference are delegates from non-self- 
governing territories, and, therefore, the 
territories are not themselves entirely 
free to decide to implement or not to 
implement all the recommendations 
which they were instrumental in draw- 
ing up. Certain ones of the many rec- 
ommendations made by the Conference, 
and approved by the Commission, are of 
such a nature that they need the fur- 
ther approval of one or more of the 
four Metropolitan Governments con- 
cerned—such for example as those which 
require enabling legislation for their im- 
plementation, and particularly those for 
which funds from Metropolitan sources 
must be provided. 

D>-finite action on such recommenda- 
tions must, therefore, await considera- 
tion by the authorities of the Metro- 
politan Governments, their approval, 
and the appropriation of the required 
funds. In some cases it may be neces- 
sary to call another international con- 
ference in order to discuss jointly the 
specific terms and conditions of the new 
undertaking. 

Other recommendations, which do not 
require joint action by the Metropolitan 
Governments, or which by their very na- 
ture can be carried out by the territorial 
officials themselves, are put into opera- 
tion as soon as possible after approval 
by the Caribbean Commission. Still 
other recommendations are carried out 
by individual territories on a unilateral 
basis—and thus there is implementation, 
at least partial, but without fanfare and 
publicity. 

As a matter of procedure, all recom- 
mendations of the West Indian Confer- 
ence are subject to approval, or disap- 
proval, by the Caribbean Commission. 
This Commission, which was in session 
at Basse-Terre, Guadeloupe, at the same 
time as and after the Conference, ac- 
tually approved, on the spot, a number 
of the recommendations of the Confer- 
ence. Other recommendations will be 
given further consideration by the Com- 
mission at later sessions. Those recom- 
mendations calling for the expenditure 
of funds by the Metropolitan Govern- 
ments, if approved by the Commission, 
will form the basis of recommendations 
by each of the National Sections of the 
Commission to its Government, so that 
funds may be appropriated and the rec- 
ommendation implemented. 

Action on matters requiring the ap- 
proval and allocation of public funds by 
a number of independent countries is 
generally slow, and the achievements of 
the Conference and Commission become 
evident Only over a period of years. In- 
ternational collective action does not 
take place overnight. 

But to those acquainted with the Car- 
ibbean area and its problems, there are 
many signs of developments which can 
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be traced, directly or indirectly, to the 
West Indian Conferences: 

New, modern hotels to accommodate 
tourists are being built at Pointe-a-Pitre, 
Guadeloupe, and San Juan, Puerto Rico; 

Visa reyuirements and even passports 
have been declared unnecessary for tour- 
ists to visit Barbados, British Guiana, the 
Leeward Islands, Trinidad and Tobago, 
and the Windward Islands; 

The first direct air service between San 
Juan and Martinique was inaugurated on 
October 12, 1948, by Air France, with 
weekly service calling at Pointe-a-Pitre 
and Saint Martin; 

The new Cunard White Star liner 
Caronia sailed in February on a cruise 
of the West Indies; and— 

Finally, as an example of exceptionally 
prompt implementation of a recommen- 
dation, the University of Puerto Rico 
had already, on December 31, 1948 
(within little more than 2 weeks follow- 
ing the close of the Conference) an- 
nounced the establishment of 30 tuition 
scholarships and 10 additional tuition- 
plus-$300 subsistence scholarships for 
students from other West Indian terri- 
tories (as already indicated, this was one 
of the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee on Migration and Labor, Labor Condi- 
tions, Organization and Legislation). 

It is, therefore, in this spirit of indi- 
vidual contribution and collective effort 
that the plans formulated at the biennial 
meetings of the West Indian Conference, 
guided and encouraged by the Caribbean 
Commission, are translated into a multi- 
tude of developments, many of which 
seem commonplace or accidental but all 
of which contribute to the improvement 
of living conditions for the inhabitants 
of the West Indies, and to the enjoyment 
awaiting the tourist fortunate enough 
to seek rest and relaxation in these beau- 
tiful islands. 








NEW BOOKS 





The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case 


Road to Survival. William Vogt. 1948. 
335 pp. Price $4. William Sloane Asso 
ciates, Inc., Publishers, New York, N. Y. 


Bernard M. Baruch, in the Introduc- 
tion to Mr. Vogt’s book, makes the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Road to Survival is, I believe, the first 
attempt—or one of the first—through 
carefully chosen examples, in large part 
drawn from wide first-hand experience, 
to show man as part of his total environ- 
ment, what he is doing to that environ- 
ment on a world scale, and what that 
environment is doing to him. It is no 
dry-as-dust study; it deals with the raw 
stuff of living, how more than 2,000,000.- 
000 men, women, and children—includ- 
ing you and me—are to be fed, and shel- 
tered, and clothed, and whether or not 
they are to live in peace tomorrow, and 
next year, and in the year 1975.” 

The theme of Mr. Vogt’s book is, sim- 
ply, that with the world’s population 
increasing rapidly and the world’s re- 
sources being squandered just as rapidly, 
all the peoples of the earth, including 
those of us who are fortunate enough to 
live in the United States, face annihila- 
tion through starvation or another 
World War. 

He illustrates with a simple formula, 
C=B:E. In this formula C stands for 
the carrying capacity of the land—that 
is, its ability to provide food, drink, and 
shelter for the creatures that live on 
it. Bmeans biotic potential, or the abil- 
ity of the land to produce plants that 
can be used to provide shelter, clothing, 
and especially food. Only plants are 
able to synthesize food from the raw ma- 
terials of the earth and air into a form 
assimilable by animals. Thus plants are 
the only means by which food can be 
made available for animals, including 
man. E stands for environmental resis- 
tance, or the limitations that any envi- 
ronment places on the biotic potential 
or productive ability. The carrying ca- 
pacity, therefore, is the resultant of the 
ratio between the other two factors. 

Each piece of land has its own unique 
productive capacity, and the productiv- 
ity of any piece of land varies consider- 
ably with time, being influenced by such 
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limiting factors as climate, land forms, 
depth and kind of soil, number of de- 
structive insects, and so on. It is esti- 
mated that of the really productive areas 
of the world, there is only about two- 
tenths of an acre per person. 

As for the carrying capacity of the land 
in various countries and continents, Mr. 
Vogt points out the following facts: 

Africa is the poorest of the continents, 
possessing the lowest carrying capacity 
per square mile. 

In the majority of Asia’s 18,000,000 
square miles, life for man is difficult o1 
nearly impossible. The total carrying 
capacity is low. 

The environmental resistance of Aus- 
tralia, especially the deficiency and vari- 
ability of rainfall, is extremely high. Ex- 
cessive demands upon the land have 
raised the resistance still higher. Over 
vast tracts the carrying capacity has fall- 
en to almost nothing. 

In Europe as a whole, there is only 0.88 
of an acre of arable land per person 
American nutritionists calculate that 2.5 
acres are required for an adequate stand- 
ard of living 

Mexico, with 22,000,000 people and 
growing fast, must count on less than 2 
acres of potential arable land per capita 

For each inhabitant of El] Salvador 
there is only about 1 acre of cultivable 
land—a patch 200 feet square—to pro- 
duce the food he eats, the cotton that 
clothes him, and the crops that must be 
exported. 

Costa Rica, with its population of 800,- 
000 and its area of 23,000 square miles, 
isin terms of potential living standards— 
or even of actual living standards—one 
of the most favorably situated countries 
in the hemisphere. 

Acre for acre, Peru has one of the low- 
est carrying capacities to be found any- 
where in the American continents. 

Chile, despite its relatively stable pop- 
ulation, shares the land hunger of most 
American countries. 

Some of the finest unoccupied soil in 
the world is to be found in Paraguay. 

The Dominican Republic has room for 
more people. 

Vast Brazil, with scientific manage- 
ment of its resources, could absorb sev- 


eral millions of people—though only a | 
tiny fraction of the vast numbers gyg. | 
gested by many advocates of immigra. 
tion. 

Argentina has the deep, rich soil of | 
the pampas, which is less vulnerable to 


abuse than perhaps any soil in the 
world. 
The carrying capacity of the vast } 


majority of Soviet land is low. 

It is estimated that 100,000,000 peop 
have starved to death in China during 
the past century. China possesses les 
than one-half acre of arable land per 
person. 


India’s population exceeds 400,000. | 
000, and at the minimum of 1,400 ca). 
ories the country can feed fewer than 
300,000,000 

One of the salient instances of a wide 
disparity between numbers of people 
and the carrying capacity of the land on 
which they live is twentieth-centuyry } 


Great Britain. 

The present living standard for 145. 
000,000 people in the United States js 
being maintained only by living on our 
resource capital. Within about 150 years 
we have lost one-third of our topsojj 
more than half of our high-grade tim. j 
ber, an unknown proportion of our 
reserve waters, and a large but unmeas- 
ured part of our wildlife. As we reduce 
our capital, our income from interest | 
naturally falls and we use more capital 

In developing his theme Mr. Vogt 


makes many highly significant state- j 
ments. Among them are the following: 
Nationalism play in all-too-effective 
part in reducing the carrying capacity of the 
vorld lands. The attempts at national 
self-sufficiency, the movements to build loca 
industrie in area that cannot support | 
them, the protection given these industries 
by tariff barrier the resultant drag on the 
free movement of raw materials and goods 
force man to exploit land in increasing); 


ruinous way 
It is estimated that one-tenth of all crop 
are destroved by 
other words, the 
farmer gives 1 day out 10 and 1 acre outo! 
10 to feed the insect 
Hundreds millions of dollars’ worth of 


food ($200,000,000 in the United States alone 


on his farm.’ 


is destroved each year by rodents 
Our most prodigal wastage is 


gasoline We are 


j 
perhaps 
importing nation 


vet every day we waste hundreds of thou 
ands of gallon 

“There is in all the world not enouga 
available untilled land to fill the net increase 
of 50,000 stomachs every day There 


lands; we had better 
since there will be 


are no untapped gras 


enjoy our steaks now 


many less of them within the lifetime of most 
Americans 
300 tons of rainfall are required t 
grow 1 ton of corn 
Man is the only organism known that 
lives by destroying the environment indis- 
pensable to his survival 


Except in a very few areas man has malt 
tained an extractive economy. He has take 
the bounty of the earth and made little o 
no return. Where he has not actually lost 
soil and water he has overgrazed and over 
cropped, and by the removal of animals and 
plants has carired away important soil mln 
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erals, proken down the all-important soil 
structure, and generally exhausted his en- 
vironment.” 

“with the world populations, as well as our 
own, climbing, there is no likelihood of a 
decreased need for food for many decades 
to come; food—which means land—has be- 
come & major political weapon in a world 
struggle.” 

“without an abundant and balanced diet, 
without resources of water, timber, and min- 
erals, without dependable supplies of food 
from good soils and freedom from floods, dust 
storms, and clogging reservoirs, our Nation 
can remain neither strong, great, nor—in 
this overpeopled world—free from aggres- 


sion.’ 








(Continued from p. 20) 


70. Brazil—Equipamentos Wayne do Brasil 
s. A. (importing distributor and manufac- 
turer’s agent), Rua das Marrecas 21, Rio de 
Janeiro, desires exclusive agency for all of 
Brazil for any garage equipment other than 
such as already handled (firm currently has 
gasoline pumps, lubricating equipment, 
battery chargers) 

11. British West Indie Sheene’'s Agencies 
manufacturer's agent), 10 Chacon Street, 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, wishes to obtain 
agencies for men’s, women's, and children’s 
cotton and rayon underwear; nylon hosiery; 
otton piece goods (drills, prints, chambray, 
sheeting, voiles); and inexpensive cambries 

72. Germany—Karl Laib (wholesaler, im- 
porter, exporter), Friedrichstrasse 11, (17b) 
Villlmgen (Schwarzwald), wishes to repre- 
sent manufacturers of hardware, mechanical 
ind electrical instruments, unspecified rau 


aterials, tools, and noveltie 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently published the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed 
copies may be obtained only by Amer- 
ican firms from this Branch and from 
Department of Commerce Field Offices. 
The price is $1 a list for each country. 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and Dealers 
Portuguese East Africa 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importer and Deal- 
ers—Dominican Republic 

Architects, Builder Contractors, and En- 
vineers—Eire 


Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Turkey 

Automotive-Product Manufacturers 
Italy 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers and 
Chandlers—Algeria 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers and 


Chandlers—France 

Brush and Broom Manufacturers Spain. 

Business Firms—Mauritius 

Button and Button Blank Manufacturers 
France 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Portu- 
guese East Africa 

Coal, Coke and Fuel mporters and Deal- 
ers—Colombia 

Commercial Fishing Companies and Fish 
Exporters—Cuba 

Cooperage, Crate and Shook Importers 
Dealers and Exporte1 Cuba 


March 7. 1949 


Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


N otk. A verages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer 
in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U 


by the Federal R 


eserve Board 


Country Monetary unit 


Australia Pound: Free 
Belgium Franc. . 
Canada Dollar: 
Official 
Free 
Ceylon Rupee 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone..._. 
France (metropolitan) France 
Official 
Free... _- 
India Rupee. ._. 
Netherlands Guilder. _- 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Philippine Republic Peso 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound. 
Spain > Peseta 
Straits Settlement Dollar 
Sweden. Krona. 
-witzerland Franc 


United Kingdom 


Based on qt 


Pound: Free 


lotations beginning Jan. 24 


1947 
(annual) 


$3. 2100 


. 0228 


0000 
. 9200 


. 0201 
. 2086 
. O84 


. 3016 
. 3776 
3, 2229 


. 2016 


Average rate 


1948 
(annual) 


. 0000 
. 9169 


. 0201 
. 2086 


& 


. 0049 
2 0032 
3.3017 
. 3767 
43. 5048 
. 2016 


. 0402 
0075 
. 0913 


7 


9729 
- 182 
2336 


4.0313 


A verage of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 


Excludes P: 


On Aug. 19, 1948, the New Zealand Government increased the 


British pound 
5 Based on qt 


ikistan, beginning Apr. 1948 


lotations through Dec. 17. 


value of its currency, | 


l 


. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


Latest 
em available 
quotation 
anuar . » 
Janey | Feb. 17, 
mre 1949 


(monthly) 





$3. 2122 
. 0228 
1. 0000 1. 0000 
9244 . 9248 
1, 3012 . 3012 
0201 . 0201 
2085 . 2085 
0047 . 0047 
0031 . 0031 
3017 33017 
3766 3768 
3. 9914 3. 9O15 
2016 . 2016 
4968 . 4968 
0403 . 0403 
4. 0075 4. 9075 





acing it on a par with the 





Cork and Cork Product Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Italy 
Department Stores—-Mexico 


Dry-Goods 
Dealers—Urug 
Electrical S 


and Clothing Importers and 
yuay 
upply and Equipment Import- 


ers and Dealers—Peru 

Fluorspar Producers—France 

Freight Forwarders and Customhouse 
Brokers—United Kingdom 


Furniture 
West Indies 


Manufacturers Netherlands 


Furniture Manufacturers—Peru 


Glass and 
Dealers—Guat 


Glassware Importers and 
emala. 


Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Portuguese East Africa 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers and 
FExporters—Spain 


Hair and Ff 
Exporters—U! 


3ristle Importers, Dealers and 
“uguay 


Hardware Importers and Dealers—Para- 


suey 
Hide and S 
porters—Dom 


kin Importers, Dealers and Ex- 
inican Republic 


Hide and Skin Exporters—Hong Kong 


Hospitals 
Hospitals 
Hospitals 
Hotel, Rest 


Barbados 

Newfoundland 

United Kingdom 

aurant, and Store Equipment 


Importers and Dealers—France 


Hotels—lIta 

Incandesce1 
France. 

Instrument 
Importers an 

Jewelry Imy 
land 

Laundry a 
Siam. 


ly 

it Lamp  Manufacturers— 
, Professional and Scientific, 
d Dealers—Switzerland 


sorters and Dealers—Newfound- 


nd Dry Cleaning Industry 


Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—British Malaya 
Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 


Dealers—Israe 
Leather-Gx 
lands 


| 
ods Manufacturers—Nether- 


Lime-Burning Plants—Argentina. 


Machinery 
Australia 


Importers and Distributors 


Machinery 
Cuba. 

Machinery 
United Kingd 


Importers 


Importers 
om. 


and Distributors— 


and Distributors— 


Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 


facturers—Au 


stralia. 


Motion-Picture Industry—Bahamas. 
Motion-Picture Theaters—Denmark. 
Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 


Uruguay. 


Nonmetallic-Mineral Importers and Deal- 
ers—United Kingdom. 
Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 


ers—Bolivia. 
Philatelists 
Guatemala. 


and Philatelic Societies 


Physicians and Surgeons—Liberia. 
Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Algeria. 
Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Ecuador. 
Provision Importers and Dealers—Greece. 
Provision Importers and Dealers—Turkey. 
Pulp and Paper Mills—Sweden. 
Radio and Radio Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Union of South Africa. 


Refrigerated 


dom 


Rice Mills—Uruguay. 


Rubber Growers 


Malaya. 


Sawmills—Angola. 

Sawmills—Portuguese East Africa. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Spain. 


Smoking - Pipe 


lands. 


Sugar Mills—Mexico, 


Tanneries— 


-India 


Warehouses—United King- 


and Exporters—British 


Manufacturers—Nether- 


Toy and Game Manufacturers—France. 


The following list has been compiled 
from information received from various 
official and unofficial sources, and in some 
instances, as indicated in the title, the 
list is not complete. 


Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Nestern Germany. 


Publishers 
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WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 


1. Transport, Communications, 
Utilities 1 
2. Chemicals l 
3. Drugs and Toiletries 1) 9 
4. Motion Pictures and Equipment ] 
] 





Electrical Appliances ind Radi ¥ 2. Ut 
6, 7,and 8. Foods and Related Agri- 

cultural Products 1. 50 2. (x 
9. Lumber and Allied Products 1. (K) 
10. Pulp and Paper 1.) 
11. Leather and Products 1.5 2.) 
12. Housewares and Furniture 100) | 
13. Office Equipment and Supplies 1.) } 
14. Personal Durables 1. 2. 00 
15. Plumbing, Heating, and Hardware 100) 1. 35 
17 I (1 Is t 
1s y 2. 
19 7 2 iM 
21 Ek 

" 

- \ 
23 r° 
24 
Note.—Subs be tiled Sul 
tender r Dy I n 25, D. ¢ 
Department d Offic B 
n name and addre e part or p I 





CHEMICALS. The Austrian Chemical Indus- 
try at the Close of the First Half of 1948. Vol 
VII, Fart 2, Chemicals, No. 5. January 1949. 
2 pp. 

CHEMICALS. Digest of International De- 
velopments. Vol. VII, Part 2, Chemicals, No 
6. January 1949. 4 pp. 


CHEMICALS. Printing and Lithographic 
Inks, Canada. Vol. VII, Part 2, Chemicals, 
No. 7. January 1949. 2 pp. 

CHEMICALS. Postwar Chemical Industry 
and Trade of the British Commonwealth 


(Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Union of 
South Africa, and British East Africa). Vol. 
VII, Part 2, Chemicals, No. 8. January 1949 
12 pp 

CHEMICALS. Paints, Varnishes, and Allied 
Products in the Union of South Africa. Vol. 
VII, Part 2, Chemicals, No. 9. January 1949. 
3 pp. 


CHEMICALS. Paints, Varnishes, Lacquers, 
and Casein—Argentina. Vol. VII, Part 2, 
Chemicals, No. 10. January 1949. 2 pp. 


DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Toilet Preparations 
and Soaps in Netherlands West Indies, Suri- 
nam, Bermuda, and Barbados. Vol. VII, Part 
3, Drugs and Toiletries, No.18. January 1949. 
4 pp. 

DRUCS AND TOILETRIES. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments. Vol. VII, Part 3, Drugs 
and Toiletries, No. 19. January 1949. 4 pp 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Motion 
Picture Industry in Yugoslavia. Vol. VII, 
Part 4, Motion Pictures and Equipment, No. 6. 
January 1949. 2 pp. 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Motion 
Picture Industry in Greece. Vol. VII, Part 4, 
Motion Pictures and Equipment, No.7. Jan- 
uary 1949. 4 pp. 

PULP AND PaPer. United Kingdom—Survey 
of Newsprint Production, Exports, and Im- 
ports. Vol. VII, Part 10, Pulp and Paper, No. 
2. January 1949. 2 pp. 
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PULP AND PaPER. Digest of Internationa 
Developments. Vol. VII, Part 10, Pulp and 
Paper, No. 3. January 1949. 2 pp. 

RUBBER AND PrRopucTsS. Rubber Products 
Sweden, Iceland, Norway, and Spain Vol. 
VII, Part 16, Rubber and Products, No. 5. 
January 1949. 2 pp 

HOUSEWARES AND FURNITURI Household 
Glassware—The Netherlands. Vol. VII, Part 
12, Housewares and Furniture, No. 2. Janu- 
ary 1949. 2 pp 

HOUSEWARES AND FURNITURE Estimates of 
1948 Bristle Trade in China and Résumé of 
Second Quarter 1948 Vol. VII, Part 12, 
Housewares and Furniture, No. 5. February 
1949. 2 pp 

SPECIAL Propucts. Flat Glass: Dominican 
Republic and Ecuador. Vol. VII, Part 18, 
Special Products, No.2. January 1949. 3 pp 

TEXTILES AND PROpDUcTS. Rayon Industry 
United Kingdom. Vol. VII, Part 19, Textiles 
and Products, No. 2. January 1949. 3 pp 

TEXTILES AND PTODUCTS. Women's, Misses’, 
Children's, and Infants’ Outerwear Industry, 
The Netherlands. Vol. VII, Part 19, Textiles 
and Products, No. 3. February 1949. 4 pp 

MACHINERY INDUSTRIAL, ELECTRICAI AND 
AGRICULTURAI Electric Motors in Argentina 
Vol. VII, Part 21, Machinery: Industrial, Elec- 
trical, and Agricultural, No.2. February 1949 
2 pp 


World Trade in Commodities 


Supplements (Vol. VII—I1919) 


Price, 5 cents each; obta from the 

U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices, listed on page 2 of 
this magazine 


inable 


Part 2 


CHEMICALS 


Sup. No. 1—Hungarian Chemical Industry in 
First 6 Months of 1948. (January) 

Sup. No. 2—The Paraguayan Alcohol Indus- 
try (January) 

Sup. No. 3—AlKali and Chemical Corporation 
of India, Limited, Plans to Expand Pro- 
duction (February ) 


Part 5—ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND RADIO 


Sup. No. 1—Outlook and Potentialities for 
t 
Television Broadcasting Activities in Ar- 


gentina (January) 


Part 6-7—-8—FooDs AND RELATED AGRICULTURAI 


PRODUCTS 


Sup. No. 1—Summary of United States Trade 
in Foodstuffs (January) 

Sup. No. 2—United States Exports of Dairy 
Products to ECA Countries January—Sep- 
tember 1947 and 1948. (January) 

Sup. No. 3—Egg and Poultry Production in 
Denmark During January-September of 
1948. (January) 

Sup. No. 4—Summary of United States Trade 
in Foodstuffs and Allied Products, Novem- 
ber and First Eleven Months, 1948 (with 
comparisons) (February) 

Sup. No. 5—United States Foreign Trade in 
Vegetable Seeds (February) 

Part 10—FULP AND PAPER 

Sup. No. 1—United States Trade in 
Paper, and Related Products, 
1948 (January) 


Pulp, 
November 


Sup. No. 2 
Pulp, December 1948 


Part 


United States Trade in Wood 
(February) 
12—-HOUSEWARES AND FURNITURE 


Sup. No. 1—China Bristle Notes (January) 


Part 16—-RUBBER AND Propucts 


Sup. No. 1—Rubber and Products 
bique and Madagasca! 


Mozam.- 


Part 18—SPECIAL PrRopuctTs 


Sup. No. 1 
Continuous 
(January ) 


Autographic 
Business 


Sales Registers— 
Forms Mexico 


Part 19-——-TExi"LES AND Fropucts 


Sup. No. 1—Wool and Hair 
and Turkey (February ) 


Lebanon, Syria 


Part 21—MACHINERY: INDUSTRIAL, 


AND AGRICULTURAI 


Sup. No. 1 
port on 


Manila Electric Company Re. 


tehabilitation and Expansior 








Program, November 1, 1945—June 30 1948, 
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| NEWS by COUNTRIES 








sions) Bill was the occasion for a long 
review of the economic position and 
prospects by the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer, who 
ground as in his press 
above, but with more 
next 4 years and the programs presented 
to the OEEC The President of the 
Board of Trade, Mr. Harold Wilson, in 
winding up the January 28 
gave figures on the volume of British ex- 
ports to the Western Hemisphere which 
are of interest. Taking 1938 as 100, ex- 
ports to Western Hemisphere were, in 
volume, 94 in 1947, 125 in the first half 
of 1948, 133 in the second half of 1948 
and it is hoped to increase the volume 
to 147 during 1949-50, and to 171 in 
1952-53. Mr. Wilson gave details of ex- 
ports to the United States which showed 
special increases in 1948 for automobiles, 
textiles, pottery, and engineering prod- 
ucts. He urged further efforts in the 
North American market 

The price of $2 a bushel was settled 
with Canada for the crop year 1949-50, 
the last year of the 4-year Anglo-Cana- 
dian wheat agreement. The $235,000,000 
remainder of the Canadian loan was 
unfrozen for release at the rate of 
$10,000,000 per month. 

Other subjects which 
siderable attention and discussion dur- 


covered much the same 


conference quoted 


debate on 


received con- 





ELECTRICAL, 


attention to the ' 


= 


= 


ing January were the effect on capital | 


investment of the high rate 


of profits in conditions of rising costs; 


of taxation | 


anxieties over the threat of German and} 


Japanese competition: the merits and 
demerits of the system of bulk purchase, 
the Raw Cotton Commission being pal- 
ticularly criticized; and the rising cost 
of food subsidies. Agitation for reduc- 


tions in purchase taxes arising from 4} 
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slackening in retail trade has provoked 
discussion of the degree of success and 
the efficacy of the Government’s disin- 
flation policy. 


Economic Conditions 
CLOTHES RATIONING EASED 


The British Board of Trade an- 
nounced, effective February 1, the re- 
moval from the ration of all woven wool 
cloth (except gabardines and certain 
utility cloths for infants’ wear) and all 
garments made from such cloths. Knit- 
ting wool and knitted garments, how- 
ever, Will stay on the ration. Thus, the 
articles removed include practically all 
suits, jackets, trousers, overcoats, and 
woven wool dresses. Special arrange- 
ments have been made for clothing man- 
ufacturers to get their linings for these 
garments coupon-free. 

In addition, three minor changes 
were made. The first allowed some ad- 
ditional cloths to be used for making the 
low-point industrial over-alls. The sec- 
ond took off the ration on some old 
stocks of utility linen sheets, and the 
third reduced the number of points for 
fur garments to about half. 

It was proposed to make 17 coupons 
valid for the 6 months beginning March 
1 as compared with 24 for the preceding 
period. 


Venezuela 
Tar iffs and Trade Controls 


NATIONAL SUPPLY COMMISSION SUSPENDS 
ISSUANCE OF IMPORT LICENSES FOR HOG 
LarD 


The National Supply Commission of Vene- 
zuela has announced temporary suspension 
of the issuance of import licenses for hog 
lard, states a telegram from the United States 
Embassy at Caracas, dated February 17, 1949 

This action reportedly was taken to protect 
domestic vegetable-lard producers in view of 
(a) arapid decline in United States hog-lard 
prices; (b) the unexpected lifting of United 
States export restrictions on fats and oils; 
and (c) the arrival of a large shipment of 
copra 


Zanzibar 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coconut O1L: INSPECTION, GRADING AND 
PACKING FOR EXPORTATION REGULATED 


Effective from October 1, 1948, the inspec- 
Uon, grading, and packing of coconut oil des- 
Uned for export from Zanzibar Protectorate 
have been regulated by the Agricultural 
Produce Export (Coconut Oil) Rules, 1948, 
published in the Legal Supplement to the 


Zanzibar Official Gazette of September 18, 


1948. 

[Complete details of the new regulations 
may be obtained on request to the British 
Commonwealth Branch, Areas Division, Office 
of International Trade, U. S Department of 
Commerce, Washington 26, D: C.] 


March 7, 19 19 





LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Average rate Latest available quotation 











Count quoted | f excl Approxi- 
1946 1047 | January| p.,, |eecau 
innual innual 1949 — Rate sient a Dati 
8. eur- 
reney 
\ ntina Paper | Preferentia 8.7 5. 73 73 3.73 $0. 2681 Jan. 31,1949 
Ordinary 1, 23 4, 23 4, 23 4. 23 2364 Do. 
Auction 1.94 4.04 1.04 4.04 . 2024 Do 
Free market 109 4.0% 1&6 41.82 2075 Do 
Bol i Boli Controlled 42. 42 412.42 42. 42 42. 42 0236 | Feb 2, 1949 
Ditferential aH. OF AG. O5 56H. OF OL7® Do 
Curb 60. 94 64. 06 494.00 96. 00 . 0104 Do 
I ( Ofticial 16. 50 
Free market 14, 42 18. 72 18. 72 18, 72 0534 Feb 1, 1949 
Sree | ‘ ai ket OO” 
( | S41 I market , 10 3.10 0232 Do 
Free market 4. 86 47. 95 6.72 | 67.00 0149 Do 
Dp. P 1. OO 1.00 1.00 1.00 0323 Do 
; ; Comm | bank 1.75 Ly 1.76 1. 96 5102 | Jan. 14, 1949 
Bank Rept 1. 7¢ i.7 76 1. OF 5102 Do 
Curt 1.8 > 17 » 75 2.50 00) D> 
( ( Ur le s4 6, 2t ‘oe ry 1379 Jar 31, 1949 
( t ! 2 67 ( 67 1704 Do 
Cuba | Ire 1 1.00 1 00 1.00 1. 0000 Feb 1, 1949 
Ecuador Central Bank (off 14, 66 13. 77 13. 50 13. 50 0741 Dee. 10, 1949 
I 17.47 18, 23 Is. 11 Q552 Do 
Honeduyr Lemy rite 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 4902 | Jan. 31,1949 
Nexice | bres 1. 86 1. SH 16. 8S 1453 Jan. 27,1949 
Pp l ( ba Ol | Ow 5.00 5. 00 5.00 2000 Jar 13, 1949 
Curt 19 4 #, 2 6. 60 1515 Do 
| ( Otte ) 2 ,. 12 12 205 Ta) 
| | 7 72 2066 Do 
| ) t ) ( () 6.5 ‘ ( 1538 Ja 17, 1949 
| 7 a 12. 48 15. 00 ] ] OHSY Do 
( Free 2 50 2 A 2.5 2 AO 1000) Ja 31, 1949 
I | Cont () an 1. of 1. 00 2 Fet 4,144 
I 
I | " x”) 1. 1.400 5203 Do 
Ott ' 1.78 . 2 2.2 1444 Do 
Vi I ( itr 2085 Jan 51, 1949 
| PUK Ly 
! Au 
( mt curb market rat r December; Nicaragua, rates for December; Paraguay, rates for December; Peru, 
! rket for De bu 
June to Decemt 
Nootl 1 i ] 1X. For fis pur px rate 6.85 pesos per U.S. $1.00 U.S 
Sy 1404 “ ed (>) 144s 
Thar 144 ] 1, j 
Excl ! purpo obtained through the purchase and use of exchange certificates, which during 
ocem bye } 14.0 ] per | S. $l, or lt S. 80.0681 per sol 
EXPLANATION OF RATES 
1 Trip it the preferential, ordinary or auction rates, according to their 
port he A littances from Argentina are effected at the free-market rate. 
Re l ort e controlled rate or at the differential rate tablished by decree 
Octobe 1), 194 ‘ >the Bolivian economy A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar is levied 
l il ! I ree April 19, 1048 Most nontrade remittances are effected at the 
j Tere 1 | ‘ | ] il gal 
Bracil All remittances from Brazil are now made at the free-market 1 te, the official rate and the Spec il free 
ket rate having been abolished respectively on July 22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of November 27, 
1947, established tax of 5 percent, effective January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for 
ich tra t LY O56 ¢ POUre per dollar 
Chile.~ Import » Chile are paid for at the D. P. (disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is the 
flicial rate, or he banking market rate (established Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of the articles to 
the Chilean economy, and some nontrade transactions are effected at these rates Che free-market rate is used for 
nontrade remittat 
Colombia he Bank of the Republic rate is the official rate maintained by that Institution. Most imports are 
paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 30 percent. Payments for other imports are made at the curb 
rate, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 30 pereent Remittances on account of capital may be made either at the eurb 
ue, or in some instances for which special provision is made, at the official rate, but subject in both cases to a 4 percent 
tay Nontrade transactions are subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 percent, and only in transactions specifically pr 
ed f may exchange at the official rate be usea for this purpose All exchange taxes are calculated on the official rate 
CostaR Imports are covered at the controlled rate. Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncontrolled rate, 
Feuador “Essential” imports are paid for at the etlicial rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on import 
permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres per dollar. ‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official rate plus the 
t charges and a 5-sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 sucres per dollar “Luxury” 
ports are paid for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per- 
lollar charge Most nontrade remittance ire made at the free rate 
N Imports are effected at the official rate; most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate. A tax 
5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the official rate 
Parague Depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise. imports are paid for at the official rate or at an 
wuction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 


Ie Some imports are paid for at the official rate, but payment for most permitted imports, as well as other 


permitted ri ire effected through the use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free market. 
U7 I rhe distinction between the free rate for other purposes was reestablished on August 11, 1948, after hav- 
ng heen suspended since July 24, 1947 


Venezuela. Controlled and free rates identical 
All ofthe rates quoted above prevail in markets which are either legal or tolerated In addition there are in several 
i] } : 


countries illegal or black markets in which rates fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those aboy 
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purpose equipment adaptable for peace- 
time production will be allocated as rep- 
aration among the Western Allied Na- 
tions, included the United States, in the 
near future, according to information 
received by the Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce. These 
plants are as follows: 


Reparation News 


I. Frnat Due DaTE FOR ALLOCATION OF 
GERMAN REPARATIONS PLANTS 


The Inter-Allied Reparations Agency 
has announced that seven German war 
and industrial plants containing general- 


Serial N¢ Plant Location escript 
Group I—Due date, March 
4, 1949: ; 
1020 Suppl. I B/S/386_- Wolff & Co. (Eibia Liebenau, Kreis Nienburs Plant the p 


propellants 
Kruemel near Hambu Plant for tl 
explos ves 
Dragahn, Dannenberg Plant for shell-filling and pr 
duction of high explosives 


1022 Suppl. II B/S/419 Dynamit A. G 


1023 Suppl. I B/S/374 Waaren Commissions A.G 


1137 Suppl. I & II B/S/6_| Bergische M irkisches Eis- | Velbert Plant for the production of am- 
enwerk (Franz Metzger munitic 
Works No. 3 

1171 Suppl. I B/S/430 Land-und-See Leichtbau | Neumunster_.......-- Plant for the prod 


G.m. b. H. Works No 





2N 
Group II—Due date, March |! 
18, 1949 

2271 Junghans A G ..| Rottenburg - ( ' " . 
} Schwenningen - her 
| hof, Mariazell - Lauter 
| bach, Renchen. 

2A Junghans A. G .-| Sehr 


am berg . Clock and watcl 


nounced in previous FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY items as available for repara- 
tion. The due dates below represent the 
final opportunity for the United States to 
submit requests for allocation on behalf 
of American firms and citizens. Expres- 
sions of interest, accompanied by justify- 
ing data, should be forwarded to the 
European Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., and must be received by 
March 4, 1949, for Group I and by March 
18, 1949, for Group I]. 


Inventories May Be Examined: The of- 
ficial inventories, listing and describing 
the equipment available for allocation in 
these plants, may be examined in the 
European Branch, Office of International 
Trade. 

Expressions of Interest Invited: This 
announcement does not constitute an 
offer of sale. Pursuant to the German 
reparations program, the Inter-Allied 
Reparations Agency will allocate these 
plants among its 18 member Western Al- 
lied Nations, including the United States. 
These allocations are made on the basis 
of requests for allocation submitted by 
the governments of the respective na- 
tions. As a guide to this Government in 
determining whether any requests should 
be submitted on behalf of the United 
States, American business firms and citi- 
zens are invited to express any interest 
which they may have in the possible pur- 


II. GERMAN PLANTS DECLARED AVAILABLE 
FOR REPARATION 


The official inventories, listing and 
describing the general-purpose equip- 
ment adaptable for peacetime production 
in the following eight war and industrial 
plants declared available for reparation 
from Germany, have been received by the 


chase of any of these plants. The two Office of International Trade, Depart- 
plants in Group II have not been an- ment of Commerce 
Serial No Plant Locatiot Le 
Group I 
1064 B/S/402 GEMAG Masch. Fat Bueckebureg Plant for p 
1303 B/S/12- Bochumer Verein, Guss- Jollenbeck Part plant 
tahlfabrikation A. G hell 
Jollenbeck Works 
1324 B/S/59 August Thyssen-Huette Duisborn Hambo Part plant compr blast 
A. G. Huette Bruck- nace teelworks, and 1! 
hausen mill 
1341 B/S/57 Ruhrstah! A. G. Henrich- Hattinget Part plant compri eelwo 
shuette plate mills, and steel foundry 
1669 B/S/109 Friedr. Meyer Eisenu Dinslaken (Niederrh Plant for the production of bright 
Stahlindustrie drawn bars and wire 
1800 B/S/270 H. Spelleken KG Mas- > Wuppertal - Ober Bar Plant for the producti 
chinenfabrik. men. blows I ul 
Group II 
1465 B/S/501 Ruhrehemie A. G Oberhausen-Holten Part plant comprising the 
ompiele vith in ul Lf 
mMiuction l ( 


1468 B/5/138 Oxo-gesellschaft m. b. H Oberhauser Plant for the production of higher 


Expressions of Interest Invited: This 
announcement does not constitute an 
offer of sale. American business firms 


and citizens are invited to express any 
interest they may have in the purchase 
of these plants in the event that they 
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(Continued from p. 38) 


used by the industry. In order to avoid 
becoming too dependent on imports, 
the Government has encouraged farmers 
and spinners to come to an agreement, 
and in December 1948 the Ulster Farm. 
ers’ Union and the Government formu- 
lated a plan whereby the spinners would 
take a fixed quantity each year from the 
farmers, amounting to a maximum of 
4,000 tons of flax fiber and 2,000 tons of 
tow. The spinners would set up a com. 
mittee to buy this quota during the 1949, 
1950, and 1951 seasons, and the surplus 
would be purchased by the Government. 


PERU’S IMPORTS OF ROPE: 
PRODUCTION 


CORDAGE 


Peruvian imports of rope of coconut, 
manila, sisal, and similar vegetable 
fibers, up to 9 millimeters in diameter, 
amounted to 15,623 kilograms in the first 
11 months of 1948 compared with 95,963 
kilograms in the entire year 1947. Im- 
ports of vegetable-fiber rope over 9 mil- 
limeters in diameter totaled 216,814 kilo- 
grams in January—November 1948 com- 
pared with 535,631 kilograms in all of 
1947. 

A factory for the production of cordage 
from domestic cabuya fiber is being built 
in Lima, and a decorticating plant al- 
ready exists in Huanuco where a cabuya 
plantation is being developed to insure a 
steady supply of raw material to the 
cordage factory 





might be allocated to this Government. 
Such expressions of interest should be 
forwarded to the European Branch, Of- 
fice of International Trade, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25,D.C. The 
plants have been declared available for 
reparation but have not been allocated 
to the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency. 
Information regarding the plants in 
Group I was delayed in transit. Action, 
however, toward allocation was slated 
to be taken on or after January 18, 1949, 
for Group I and March 19, 1949, for 
Group II. While these plants have not 
yet been allocated to the Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency, early receipt of eX- 
pressions of interest would be appreciated 
in order that they may be properly proce 
essed prior to the deadlines later estab- 
lished in the allocation procedure. 

For further information concerning 
expressions of interest, disposal proces 
dure, or inspection of plants, refer t@ 
Reparation News item in the FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY issue of May 3, 194] 
or communicate with the Europea 
Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washingtom 
a0, 12. 'C 
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